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How Do Yow Label 


HE fatal way to tell a story is to synop- 

sis it; to tell what your characters 

think instead of letting the reader 
learn the answers through their actions. 
“John then went to Cali- 
fornia and had a good time and then came 
back, and then decided to go into business 
and did very well selling neckties,” the 


By writing: 


writer covers a mul- 
titude of details by 
committing one sin. 
The writer doesn’t 
show his characters in 
action but rather tells 
the reader in synopsis 
form what the char- 
acters did. Laziness 
on the part of the 
writer results in sen- 
tences like this: 
“Mary then decided 
to commit suicide.” 
The reader must be 
made to feel that as a 


result of the character’s own actions it was 
an inevitable and inescapable finale for 
Mary; not just a judgment meted out by 
an omnipotent and inscrutable writer. 

A lot of the scripts submitted to the 
DicEsT contest were studded with synopsis 
of action rather than delineated details of 
the action itself. Here is an example of 


one: 


Your Work?r 


By RicHarp K. ABBOTT 





Among the hundreds of soripts submit- 
ted to the Writer’s Dicest short short 
story contest, two basic faults cropped up 
to spoil the writer’s work. In the article, 
the editor of the Dicest quotes from 
some of the scripts showing just where 
the writers unconsciously labeled them- 
selves as bad craftsmen. The two gravest 
errors in the script submitted were 
outlining the action in past tense, and 
lack of subtlety, due mostly to the writ- 
er’s over-anxiety that the reader get his 
point. 











Chapman Hull with Helen Elgin, his 
fiancee, returned from a very important 


quoted script is: 
13 


shopping trip, selecting the very best of 
modern furniture for their new home. 

Chapman, a capable sales manager, about 
forty years of age, could afford a comforta- 
ble and beautiful home. 
tive blond of about twenty, was employed 
at an attorney’s office. 


Instead of saying that Chapman and 
Helen returned from a very important 


Helen, an attrac- 


shopping trip, the 
writer, through con- 
versation alone, 
should let the readers 
know that Chapman 
and Helen were com- 
ing home by car or 
bus with packages and 
sales checks. Through 
their conversation the 
fact could much bet- 
ter be brought out 
that they brought “the 
very best of modern 
furniture.” By saying 
it in so many words 


you take the edge off your technique. 

Years ago readers turned thumbs down 
on the old theatrical custom of Having the 
butler, after the curtain came up, speak over 
the telephone and thus acquaint the audi- 
ence with what happened prior to the raising 
of the curtain. The example given above is 
the first blood cousin to this old plug horse. 
It is the very next sentence in the above 






























































“Oh, Chapman, darling, I admire your 
splendid taste in buying this furniture for 
us. I am real charmed with our gorgeous 
little apartment and nobody in all the wide 
world shall separate us.” 

This is practically a bottled in bond ex- 
ample of the kind of conversation not to 
write. This is stilted and stiff. People don’t 
talk like this. These two people are sup- 
posed to be in love, and in the process of 
buying furniture for their new home. Yet 
Helen speaks woodenly to Chapman as 
though she were talking in an unfamiliar 
foreign language. 


WRITERS frequently send letters to us 

asking whether or not an editor reads 
every script that he receives. The answer is 
that every editor without exception reads 
as much as necessary of every script re- 
ceived. In this particular instance, it is only 
necessary to read the above quoted lines 
for an editor to know that this script is not 
first rate. Writers label their scripts just as 
surely and positively as a department store 
manager tags and labels his goods. This 
above quoted script is labeled in bold let- 
ters as being the work of a writer unskilled 
in literary technique: first, because of the 
conversation; and second, because the 
writer tries to take a lazy man’s short cut; 
namely, by giving a synopsis of action in the 
past tense instead of giving the action itself 
in the present tense. 

If you were an editor of a magazine and 
received anywhere from twenty to several 
hundred scripts a day you would soon real- 
ize that writers invariably tag their work 
and that as an editor you begin to recognize 
these tags. The professional writer will al- 
ways get into the first two hundred words 
of his script some neat, lilting mot juste, 
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some treasured hard-won phrase that an 
editor instantly recognizes as being the work 
of someone who at least has an understand- 
ing of some of the common denominators 
that according to the Good Book makes us 
brothers. 


UST as the above writer labeled herself 

as a person of little literary technique 
the next writer labels himself as being a 
writer who has still too much to learn to 
sell his work to good markets at this time. 
Let us study the beginning of his short 
short story. The title, “Galloping Zebras’”, 
is good and shows enough uniqueness and 
originality in its conception to gain a favor- 
able editorial eye at the outset. It starts as 
follows : 

Jim Henderson let the book he had been 
reading fold up on his chest and slip to the 
floor. He gathered his bathrobe about him, 
swung his long legs over the edge of the 
chaise-lounge, and sat up. Bending over, 
he studied a patch of russet sunlight on 
the wall. 

As the curtain stirred in the lazy evening 
breeze the shadows moved in a fantastic 
blending of lights and hues. Vivid flashes 
of gold and lavender against a background 
of sombre brown. 

The second short paragraph of «he above 
quotation is unnecessary writing in the short 
short story. No professional writer would 
think of slowing up the action in the begin- 
ning by such writing. By including this para- 
graph in this story this writer tags himself. 
Any editor reading that paragraph would 
immediately itch to edit it out. The next 
quotation from the same script is the second 
and last tag the editor needs. Here is the 
quotation : 

Dr. Blake took his pipe out of his mouth 
and watched his patient with more than 
professional interest. ‘Does it mean any- 
thing to you, old chap?” he asked. 

Notice that the story starts off with the 
lead character who is named Jim Hender- 
son. Then separated only by a patch of 
unnecessary descriptive writing we switch 
into a sentence about a second and new 
character, who is given to us without any 
introduction and without giving the reader 
any previous idea that there was more than 
one man in the room. Dr. Blake should have 
been introduced by having Jim look over 
and smile or say something “to Dr. Blake 
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seated deep in the only comfortable arm 
chair in the room.” Then, if Dr. Blake 
speaks it is all right because we have been 
introduced to the fact that there is more 
than one man in the room and, in addition, 
we have made some slight attempt to give 
an inkling as to the man’s character, or pos- 
sibly something in the relationship of the 
two men, because of the fact that the doctor 
is seated in the only comfortable arm chair 
in the room. The fact that he is seated way 
back in the chair also gives you an appar- 
ent clue that the man has been there for 
some time. This writer tagged himself by 
the two errors mentioned above. The way 
to improve your literary technique is to 
study faithfully the technique employed by 
the writers you like and, in addition, to get 
frank reactions to your story from individ- 
uals who are competent and whom you can 
trust. 


The quotation given above: “Let the 
book he had been reading fold up on his 
chest” is not bad writing. Try to get some 
telling piece of observation into your first 
paragraph, particularly in short shorts. 


HE next example is rather long and if it 

makes you squirm the way it made us 
squirm you have some kind of editorial ap- 
preciation. The fault with the following 
writing is that the writer explains what he 
has to say rather than let the characters 
act it out. It is another example of the point 
made above, namely, that the writer synop- 
sizes his story rather than have his charac- 
ters act it out themselves with conversation, 
movement, collisions, backings and _ fillings 
and action. Here is the quotation: 


Jack was a little worried about Leonora 
though things were really going very well. 
But he was glad he had ordered the driver 
to avoid the better residence streets—bet- 
ter she shouldn’t see anything familiar. 
Even Jake could understand why she hadn’t 
wanted to come. She had been born and 
brought up here and in those times she 
had been somebody. All her folks had. 
They had lived in a grand old house built 
by her great-grandfather on a quiet street 
among other grand old houses in what she 
called “the American Quarter.” She had 
had everything that girls of her genteel set 
had had and some thing besides. She had a 
glorious voice and ambition. 
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So she had gone to New York where she 
had begun so auspiciously her musical ca- 
reer; later she had gone to Italy and then 
come back to New York ; but she had never 
come home. She had put that off until 
after she should have made her debut at 
the Metropolitan when she could come in 
triumph, covered with glory, and able, per- 
haps, to refurnish the family mansion and 
rebuild the family fortune which had be- 
gun sadly to decline. 

That debut had begun to seem actually 
imminent when a wildly romantic marriage 
that ended shortly in divorce was followed 
by losses and illness and other misfortunes. 
The decline of Leonora, less staunch than 
the family mansion and fortune which had 
outlasted three generations, was appallingly 
swift. Since Jake had known her she had 
said that she could never go back home. 
And that was too bad for Jake because he 
believed that Lady Luck sat waiting for 
him there with open arms; and he couldn’t 
leave Leonora—she needed watching over. 


This witer has killed his story by refusing 
to have enough confidence in his characters 
and himself to act out the story before you, 
and instead has taken refuge in a past tense 
synopsis? Excuse me if I seem to press this 
point too vigorously but when an error such 
as this crops up in many of the scripts sub- 
mitted I feel that it is a point that should be 
hammered home. Here’s another example 
of it and the last time I will mention it in 
this article: 


Kenneth Metcalf, the owner of the car, 
was born and brought up on a farm, after 
his graduating from high school in the 
neighboring village two miles away, his 
mother having great ambitions for this, 
her only son, sent him to the state college 
at Ames. 

While here he met, fell in love with a 
city-bred girl, married her and brought her 






















































to live with him on the farm, his parents 
moving into the village. 

They lived a happy ideal life until their 
daughter, Roberta, their only child was 
nearing her seventeenth birthday. Jerry 
and Roberta had returned from town high 
school, Mother saw Jerry kiss her daughter 
good-night. The sight reminded her that 
she and her dearest girlhood friend, who 
had married and had a son at the time she 
and Kenneth had married, had both de- 
cided to have their children marry. 

She was in a frenzy until they were in 
bed and could talk in privacy. She begged 
Kenneth to leave the farm and go into the 
city to live. She told him all about every- 
thing. He laughed heartily when she told 
him she feared that Roberta and Jerry 
were in love. 


Notice how this writer in absolute defiance 
of every magazine story he has ever read 
insists on outlining the actions in the past 
tense instead of showing his characters in the 
present tense—acting, conversing, and inter- 
changing thoughts and physical contacts. 


ET us take up another script which starts 

off with a very good first sentence and 
with a pretty good title. Do you see exactly 
where in the second paragraph this writer 
permanently tags himself as a beginner? The 
title of the story is “Without the Pound of 
Flesh.” Here is the first sentence: “Four 
people stood on a corner,” and it is good. 
The reason this sentence is good is because 
it gives you a picture. You feel that some- 
thing is about to happen because four people 
don’t stand permanently on a street corner. 
You feel a sense of impending action, and 
you read on to find what is going to happen. 
That’s what the first sentence of a short short 
should give you. In addition the above 
sentence is written simply, which is a virtue. 
Here is the second paragraph of the same 
story : 


A woman, flashily dressed, heavily rouged 
and powdered to heighten her crude beauty, 
and cover up the scars of life—known on 
the street as Marie—loitered near the build- 
ing. She had nothing else to do—no per- 
manent address. She eyes a young couple, 
especially the man, with mute admiration. 


In this paragraph the writer gives himself 
away as a beginner. How soon does this 
writer show his hand? Notice the phrase 
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“her crude beauty.” Right then and there 
the editor knows that no able writer would 
go so far out of his way to shout at the 
readers an explanation of the writer’s own 
point. This particular writer does not trust 
his own writing. He does not feel that what 
he has to say is clear enough to get itself 
over to the reader. Therefore he stops his 
story and makes a brief dissertation to ex- 
plain to the reader the point that he is trying 
to make. If the writer has so little confidence 
in his own story telling that he feels he must 
stop his story, sit down and sum up all that 
he has said previously, then you would not 
expect the editor to have any more con- 
fidence in the writer than the writer has 
himself. It is unnecessary to say that a 
woman who is dressed flashily, heavy rouged 
and powdered has “a crude beauty. 


The next phrase “and cover up the scars 
of life” is an equally tell-tale label. Writers 
of salable short short stories don’t sermonize, 
or give explanations that recapitulate their 
point in an obvious way. The curse of this 
particular example is that the writer makes 
his point so obvious and so inescapable that 
he succeeds in annoying the editor into a 
rejection. 


just as some men kill themselves in busi- 

ness through over-eagerness, so writers, 
too, kill their talents off with an over-eager 
desire to show everything they have in the 
first two paragraphs of a story. Note the 
following example : 


The woman moved restlessly from chair 
to table, from table to mirror, then over to 
the long, French windows. She paused 
a moment to observe the panorama of a 
thousand lights, blossoming with the night 
along the city boulevard. They were re- 
flected on the surface of the steadily mov- 
ing river that laved the concrete bases of 
the highway, then swung rhythmically, in- 
exorably onward. 


The scene was magnificent, arresting ; 
at once, powerful, yet peaceful, and wholly 
significant of the teeming life of the earth, 
as lived brightly, briefly, and almost upon 
the spacious lap of Eternity. But it brought 
no message to the woman. It only filled 
her with a vast unrest, an unhappy con- 
fusion. Nightly, the lighting of the city 
quickened her pulses, and nightly, the river 
silently admonished her. 
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This is not the way a short story should 
start. In over one hundred words and seven 
sentences, the writer has not told us the name 
of her lead character, what she intends to do, 
what her problem is, or whether there is any 
impending fate hanging over her. Although 
the writer has not found time to get such 
vital statistics into her first one hundred 
words, she has found time to tell us that “the 
river swung inexorably onward” and that 
“the lap of eternity is spacious.” 

This writer has a feeling for words, but is 
much too conscious of them and should study 
boiling down what she has to say into the 
simplest and shortest space. In addition, it 
would help her to write down what she 
intends to say, what her point is, and what 
is going to motivate her characters to act. 


T is not fair to lift a sentence right from 

a script and comment on it. At the 
danger of being unfair to the writer in 
question I wish to do just that: “Among the 
crew was Don Layman, the wireless operator, 
a lad of but eighteen.” Do you see how this 
writer in that sentence has killed himself by 
editorializing? The word “but” makes you 
feel that you are practically ordered to feel 
sympathetic toward Don Layman because he 
is a lad and has only had the advantage of 
eighteen summers of experience. It is pos- 
sible to bring in the age of Don without 
playing Hearts and Flowers. 


young man from a little town in Idaho 

sent a script to the contest that con- 
tained just one sentence of good writing. The 
sentence dealt with a subject which this 
writer knew thoroly from his own personal 
experience and work-a-day associations. But 
the rest of the script dealt with the matter 
of love handled too melodramatically and 
without the heart tugging sympathy that we 
feel for adolescents who yearn for each other, 
are embarrassed, and don’t know how to say 
how they feel. The one sentence in this 
script that is well written follows: 


Down the furrow, the sorrel colt whinied 
softly, and shook the plow-harness. 


That’s nice writing, and every single word 
of it is genuine. That’s what makes it good. 
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It is the greatest pleasure an editor knows to 
read a sentence that is genuine, honest, and 
lifted as a still living thing from its source. 
I don’t want to eulogize over one sentence 
but that one sentence quoted above is the 
kind of writing that sells and makes the ed- 
itor ask for more. You are darn sure after 
reading that sentence that the person who 
wrote it knows the farm. 


E have all seen in one of the traveling 

Uncle Tom shows, the plot of the 
widow whose mortgaged home was set upon 
by the villainous sheriff. The trading value 
of this situation is less than your last year’s 
automobile license. Certainly, any writer 
who uses it tags himself as a person who is 
not willing to think out an original plot. 
Here, believe it or not, is a quotation taken 
from a script that tries to get away with this 
hoary situation. As well try to sell an editor 
a story copied out of his magazine a few 
years back: 


“T know that legally, Cy, you have a per- 
fect right to hold the Sheriff’s sale on my 
place next Friday, but couldn’t you find it 
in your heart to give me an extension of 
time?” pleaded the widow Millington as 
she sat in a kitchen chair in Cyrus Crabb’s 
bare house, very erect in spite of her sev- 
enty-five years. Crabb shifted uneasily in 
his chair. 


“The Golf Club needs my land,” she 
hurried on. “In fact they were just about 
ready to close the deal last month but for 
some reason or other they found they had 
to wait a while.” She looked at Crabb be- 
seechingly. 


He swallowed hard and cast a furtive 
glance at her, hoping he didn’t betray his 
guilty conscience. Crabb was by far the 
richest man in his community, but the 
hardships and struggle of his youth had 
made such a deep impression on him he 
never thought of himself as anything but a 
poor man. 


“Times is awful hard, you know, Angie,” 
he parried, looking at a crack in thé un- 
carpeted floor and rubbing one fist in the 
palm of the other hand. 


The reason old plots such as these are used 
as burlesque over the radio and in Atlantic 
City meller dramas is because they are funny 
to us today. Use of them in serious fiction 
is next to impossible. 
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NE of the scripts had an awfully nice 

beginning and though it is a crook story, 
and there are a lot of crook stories being sent 
to editors these days, it is nice enough to lift 
itself out of the rut. Here is the opening 
sentence : 


The man in his steel cell moistened the 
stub of pencil with his tongue, and started 
writing again. “I,—James Gordon— 


The writer unfortunately does not carry 
through with the same kind of writing but 
nevertheless if you have sentences like that 
in your system you know there is hope for 
you as a writer. 

It is not a startling sentence, but it is close 
enough to reality to get attention. 


HE next example is a piece of writing 

which just missed. You may receive a 
couple of rejections yourself at one time or 
another that said your piece just missed. Is 
there anything in the following example that 
will help you in determining an error of 
your own? Here’s the example: 


The big Hunky pulled at my shoulder. 
Tiny globules of moisture beaded his upper 
lip and his face was tight and pale. He 
said, “You leave her alone. She’s my girl. 
We go together long time now.” 

‘Don’t pay no attention to him, he’s 
drunk.” She laughed. “C’mon, we are 
going to dance.” 

“T bet you think he’s my boy friend, she 
said as we fox trotted to tired music from 
the dispirited three-piece band. ‘‘Well, he’s 
not. He’s just a fellow I run around with 
sometimes. I haven’t got no regular gen- 
tleman friend.” She pressed toward me 
and looked up invitingly. 

And she was inviting as she tossed her 
smoothly waving bright hair, raised eager 
eyes, and revealed small white teeth in a 
consciously pretty smile—too inviting, too 
enticing for comfort. 

I mumbled something appropriate and 
tried to hide my excitement. 

“You’re a swell dancer,” she ventured 
further, snuggling close. Through thin silk 
I felt her breasts, firm and warm, against 
me. “You dance so easy—not like these 


bohunks. All they know how to do is jump 
and yell.” 

“But,” I protested, “you’re Slavic, aren’t 
you?” 


“Yeah,—my parents—but they don’t hold 
it against me.” 


The writer apparently has had some per- 
sonal experience with town factory girls, has 
listened to the way they talk and has watched 
the way they act. The conversation he gives 
of this one is pretty close to accurate. What, 
then, makes the script just miss? Notice in 
the third paragraph the sentence: “She 
pressed toward me and looked up invitingly.” 
Don’t you feel there that the writer is ed- 
itorializing. That he is telling you his emo- 
tions and his character’s actions instead of 
letting you come to your own conclusions of 
your own volition. 


This writer does not trust you and so he 
gets out a big blackboard pointer and pro- 
ceeds to work out the problem on the black- 
board without giving you the fun of doing 
it yourself. He does it again in the next 
paragraph in the sentence that concludes “in 
a consciously pretty smile—too inviting, too 
enticing for comfort.” 


Look at the last sentence. Wouldn’t it be 
much better to have the writer give the 
sentence that he mumbled and from that you 
yourself could guess that he was mumbling 
“something appropriate and trying to hide 
his excitement?” 

That is the point of the whole thing and 
if you get it you will know why so many 
scripts just miss. That sentence in the quo- 
tation: “All they know how to do is jump 
and yell” is a sweet piece of writing. This 
author is wise enough to write about people 
that he knows. It is out of such efforts that 
the best writing comes. Later on in the 
script the same writer uses this sentence: 
“We made another circuit of the mean little 
floor, and the big hunky clumped forward 
with deliberate determination, thrusting him- 
self between us.” Do you see how the ad- 
jective “mean” is a piece of unnecessary 
pointing on the part of the writer? Instead 
of calling the dance floor mean or cheap the 
author might have shown this by having one 
of the characters comment enthusiastically 
over a part of the floor which to the reader 
would convey the thought that that particu- 
lar dancer was a person of little experience 
and no discrimination and that the floor itself 
was actually “mean.” In the same sentence 
the same thing is wrong with the phrase 
“deliberate determination.” 
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Headaches, & Trade Tricks of 
a Detective Story Writer 





By James H. S. MoyNAHAN 


—, BYRNES, half-dragging the woman, stum- 
bled inside the living-room door, fell back 
against it, panting, “Mrs. Cottrell!’ He shook 
her and the red dress fell away a little to show 
the round whiteness of her shoulder where the 
slug had passed. A crooked worm of bright blood 
rilled from the furrow. “Who was it—do you 
hear me! Who shot you?” 

The woman’s jaw hung loosely with the words 
she could not get out. “Are ...are... 


“I’m the detective, 


” 


all-fiction group, but Captain Shaw of Black 
Mask will bear me out that the trend in the 
slicks is toward this pattern—at least from 
the way they’re gobbling up his writers! 

Let’s have a look at the sample. When 
you have to write these things day in, day 
out, for a living, as some people play the 
saxophone, or repair cars, you learn gradual- 
ly that there are 





yes,” Byrnes saw that 
terror did not leave her 
eyes. “I got here just 
in time. Those the men 
you phoned us about 
—could you tell?” 

Fear gave her 
strength. She twisted 
free of his arms: 


“I__I_Oh, I don’t 


net. 


James Henry Seymour Moynahan graduated 
from Harvard in 1924 where, through a series 
of circumstances related at length in his still 
unpublished novel,* he landed in the 400 Club 
of Paris as an entertainer where he says: “I 
was doubled up like a hair pin from lugging 
around a bass-drum the size of a dog house.” 
He has tapped as a featured star on Broadway 
and played the honky tonks from behind a clari- 
Mr. Moynahan is something of an author- 
ity on the origins of hot music. 


certain repeated, in- 
evitable operations. 
Every story—and at 
the risk of seeming 
didactic, I still set 
this down—has a 
beginning. The ac- 
tion of that begin- 
ning has to happen 


k ee oe At present he works at the Author’s League 
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are!” November, 1932. tell the reader 


“Better let me look 
after that shoulder. 
Where’re you g: e 





She was gone inside 
the bedroom. Byrnes 
heard her gasp: 





a *Reluctant Pagan. 
“Eeeee-e-e-e ! 


As a youth he organized the Roxbury Drink- 
ing and Fighting Club of which he writes: “Fine 3 
lads, all of them, and where are they today? 1S. 
Alas, Intercolonial Hall knows them no more. 
Some are in the Charles Street Clink, some in 
the Dedham County Pokey.” 


where and what it 
In the example 
we learn only that 
the actors are some- 
where indoors, and 
that there is a bed- 








ND so we’re started. Not exactly what 
you used to read behind the barn 
thirty or forty years ago; rather, a 

new technique, starting in medias res, and 
going right on from there. Infinitely faster, 
and, for us, no little harder. 

Why harder? 

This is the action-detective story and you 
give the customers twice as much for their 
money. The old detective story had two 
elements: Deduction and action. Sometimes 
they alternated ; occasionally you got both at 
once. Try to sell those babies today. Uh-uh. 
Today you’ve got to give ’em both—all the 
time. I’m speaking now of magazines in the 





room. This hap- 
pens to be enough for the story purpose at 
the moment. 

The time when these things happen is 
often important. In this opening it is not, 
so it has not been given. But the writer 
must have it in mind, because the reader, 
unless advised, doesn’t know what year it is, 
or whether it is day or night. If a crime 
has been committed, time is a factor in every 
alibi. It becomes apparent that every story 
must first dispose of this and other explana- 
tory elements in order to proceed with the 
more interesting portions—the drama. Is 
there no way, the beginner asks desperately, 
to spare the reader this wading through a lot 
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of tiresome explanation before he gets to the 
meat of the yarn? Let’s see. 

Who? When? Where? The paper-backed 
thrillers devoured behind the barn could take 
hundreds of leisurely words to explain that: 

“Mr. Richard Thorndike, a manufacturer, 
had come to this quiet mountain resort to 


blahblah—” 


Not that some of the boys aren’t selling 
that today, but—well, you try to sell it. 
Anyone who expects to make a living today 
writing fiction, especially detective fiction, 
soon learns that the old-time technique of 
reeling off facts until the reader is brought 
down to the present moment of action went 
out with Mr. Hoover. 


Nobody wants to read a dull story, and 
practically nobody who reads understands 
what makes a story dull—or appreciates the 
extra work a writer has to go to to weave in 
his explanations so smoothly that the reader 
is under the impression he is getting what he 
wants most to read—action. 

And yet there is a very simple rule which 
you can apply for yourself, and which will 
tell you roughly, in skimming through the 
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pages of a book you propose reading, 
whether it is likely to prove dull or in- 
teresting. The rule is this: 

Look for the word “had” (used as model 
auxiliary in pluperfect tense, that is.) “He 
had come to this resort.” “Their life together 
had been filled with strife.” “He had crashed 
a right to the foreman’s jaw.” 





That’s summary—the synopsis style of 
writing found at the head of serials. It 
usually closes—if you remember—on a note 
of relief: “Now go on with the story.” 
(Italics mine.) Using “had” is like saying to 
the reader: “Oh, by the way, I forgot to tell 
you back there that n 

Any half-wit can, and in fact does, tell a 
story that way. It’s the natural way, the 
amateur’s way. And a great many writers 
have succeeded in telling a great many fine 
stories that way. In spite of that way—if 
you'll excuse it. 

Well, contrast the difference. “He crashed 
a right to the foreman’s jaw,” or “He had 
crashed a right to the foreman’s jaw”? One 
is happening, under your eyes, as you read. 
The other—well, that’s something that 
occurred back in the distant past, and we’re 
just sticking it in so you can understand 
everything and get on to the story. 

In addition to telling your story straight 
through in the past tense, chronologically, 
without giving anyone’s thoughts, or any 
information not disclosed by the action itself, 
you must have also a continuous threat of 
danger—and the more imminent the better! 

Why, you say, the man isn’t satisfied with 
straight writing: he expects you to be a 
juggler! 

Well, there are short cuts, too! I long ago 
learned that it was an excellent idea to keep 
a card file of bits of technique and short 
cuts when I stumbled on them. Some of 
mine may save you work. Here’s a few: 

“The best way to do exposition is to drag 
it out of someone. If the inquisitor is frantic 
to get the information, so will the reader be. 
Make the missing news or facts intriguing: 
give out parts which arouse interest because 
links are missing. Have inquisitor, in the 
dark, repeat the answer. ‘How’d you travel?” 
‘We took a gondola.’ ‘A gondola!’ ‘Sure! 
Don’t you know, etc.’ ” 
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Or this: “The most important in all de- 
scription is the character’s manner. Com- 
pare: ‘A girl with green eyes.’ ‘A girl with 
bold eyes.’ ” 

Here are some others. “Don’t put pan- 
tomime after a quotation. It weakens the 
suspense of the spoken declaration. 

“A story should concern itself with only 
two things: the MYSTERIOUS and the 
DANGEROUS. In these lie the sources of 
all interest. 

“Don’t use phrases like “There was a 
pause.’ Something was happening. Describe 
street sounds, a fly on the pane, a dog 
howling in the distance, music, etc. Then 
resume with action of character whom pause 
effects. 

“Make your characters get personal. And 
note the high effectiveness of rudeness. 

“Try writing a story cutting down on the 
use of dependent clauses, the present parti- 
ciple in ‘ing’, and such redundant words as 
suddenly, as, then, but, when, which, whom, 
however, nevertheless, yet, etc. Instead use 
straight past tense, normal word order, and 
get your effects by paragraphing. 

“Write a fight embodying all five sensory 
effects. Grunts, sweat, bristles scraping face, 
blood from cut lip, etc.” 


HEN I tackled this writing business 

nobody had told me about tabus. Since 
I tackled it nobody has seemed to tell me 
much else. No list of trade tricks would be 
complete without them. 

My first novel (any bids?) was based on 
what struck me as a capital idea, as Dave 
Dashaway would say. All my life I had 
been reading things in stories which were 
simply not true to life, as I saw it around 
me. Why were these fictions allowed to be 
disseminated freely without contradiction? 
Why had no one arisen to shout from the 
housetops, “That is false! People don’t act 
that way, or believe those things, really! 
Why don’t you tell the truth?” 

I would. .. . I did. For years I couldn’t 
understand why no publisher was interested 
in a book that violated every editorial tabu 
Thad been able to dig up. At first I blamed 
the publishers’ squeamishness. I know better 
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now. Much franker books than mine are 
published regularly these days, and my 
novel’s real fault, I’ve since learned, was its 
abrupt, inconclusive ending. 

In magazine fiction, on the other hand, 
tabus are serious business—and it behooves 
you to treat ’em as such, whether you like 
the idea or not. A few chosen at random’l] 
give you the idea. Harry Widmer, at Ten 
Detective Aces, won’t have a detective hit 
over the head and lose consciousness. 

Captain Shaw, at Black Mask, refuses to 
have anything to do with a yarn that has as 
its only motivation the mere solution of a 
crime. And if you want to upset his day, 
just send him a story of unrelieved sordidness 
—criminal against low criminal. 

Leo Margulies, at Standard, frowns on 
yarns where people stand around talking and 
nothing happens. He also frowns on writers 
who think “action” means nothing more in- 
genious than a series of non-stop gun fights. 

These are some of the reasonable ones. 
Others, pulp or smooth, extend up into the 
mad fringe. 

Any journeyman fiction-writer who has to 
do a stint day in, day out, knows he must lay 
off Big Business, the Race question, Com- 
munism, Religion, Sex (within limitations so 
infinitesimal that learning them for each dif- 
ferent magazine takes years,) Pacifism, and 
so on, or his young’ll be bawling for milk. 
If you want to go to town on these subjects 
stick to books or the radical magazines. 

What I’m grousing about are the arbitrary 
tabus of some pulp editors. For here’s how 
it works. Editor A won’t buy a yarn with 
a crooked cop in it. Now if I’m writing a 
yarn for Editor B, I want to be able to try 
Editor A with it in case it doesn’t click with 
Editor B. Result: I write no yarns with 
crooked cops. Multiply this tabu many times 
and see how quickly you exhaust all but the 
tamest subjects for stories. 

If you slant a yarn for five possible mar- 
kets, as some agents advise, you will find 
yourself checking off in your mind tabus like 
the following. Most of these are pulp tabus, 
but slick paper graduates who like to play it 
safe are want to steer clear of them also. 
The burned child dreads the fire. 

Many editors frown upon the hero who 
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drinks intoxicating liquors. It’s safer all 
around not to let your hero use profanity, 
nor commit any sin whatever. If he is 
placed in jeopardy (as he always must be) 
it must be through no human error on his 
part, but because of the carelessness of one 
of his allies, or because he has gone into 
danger deliberately, though without ad- 
equate precautions, in order to help some 
worthy character out of a spot. 

No girl or woman should get drunk in 
your story, if you play safe. Villains may be 
Armenians, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Turks, or even, sometimes, Italians, but 
100% Americans?—Never! The victim, the 
murdered man, is preferably one who turns 
out to have been at least a shady character. 
And Oh, the yarns I’ve had kicked back be- 
cause they were written first person present 
tense, and in slang. Nor shall I ever forget 
the comment of one reader: “Our detectives 


Mexicans, 


don’t have children.” 


= HERE do you ever get your ideas?” 

people inquire. That, too, is a con- 
ventionalized part of my business. All stories 
have certain essential elements. A protagon- 
ist, or lead character, usually though not 
always the hero. A personified villain, where 
feasible. A threatened disaster (preferably 
about to befall some other character than 
the hero) the averting of which constitutes 
the hero’s objective. A series of attempts by 
the hero to avert this disaster. The various 
locales where these attempts take place. 
Obstacles to the success of each of the hero’s 
attempts. Instrumentalities or means by 
which the hero tries to circumvent these 
obstacles. Twists or surprise endings to scenes 
or to the story proper. Menaces to threaten 
the hero’s safety in his attempts to attain 
his objective. Traits of character for each 
person in the story. Descriptive tags or 
mannerisms for identification. And other 
qualities, less specific, which the writer must 
keep constantly before him, such as stressing 
the necessity for haste, hammering the im- 
portance of the hero’s objective, showing the 
gradual dwindling of the hero’s chances for 
success until, just before the climax, his for- 
tunes seem definitely lost; a plausible false 
theory or suspect for every instance in which 
you wish to deceive the reader. 





T seems to me that any story must be 

either didactic or entertaining. I use the 
terms broadly, but I believe that we read 
stories either because it gives us pleasure to 
do so, or because we believe we can learn 
something from them. Or in the happiest 
instances, a combination of both motives. 

To allow plenty of latitude for the divers 
schools, let us say merely that a story should 
make a point. I am prepared to have some 
schools of writers quarrel even with that 
loose definition, and to say boldly: “Certain- 
ly, a story may very well be pointless.” Well, 
I incline to the transference-of-idea school. 
I write for others to read, and, it is my hope, 
to understand. 

But in the pulps (and even the slicks) a 
great proportion of readers can not under- 
stand a story until it has been made so 
simple that is is actually juvenile. I am well 
aware that many novices defend as subtlety 
in their stories what is actually a confusion 
due to their lack of skill. In trying to avoid 
obviousness, they become incoherent—as if 
clarity and subtlety must be irreconcilable. 

What the writer of integrity objects to is 
this: the timid insistence of editors that 
every time the hero runs into any question- 
able situation, the reader must be assured 
that the hero is reacting to it in his inevitable 
Tom Swift manner. You can’t explain in the 
ending that the hero really wasn’t so alarmed 
as he appeared when she slipped her 
shoulder-strap—that he was just pretending 
to be alarmed in order to lull the lady into a 
false sense of security. No, you must ex- 
plain on the spot. “So she thought he was 
falling for her, did she? Well, she would 
soon find out .. .” 


OME of the most violent headaches of 

all come when you open up a copy of 
the magazine and read your story in print. 
Not infrequently the blurb-writer has given 
away the solution. Sometimes the illustra- 
tion undoes all the careful work you have 
done to hide the villain. I have had stories 
ruined half-way through by such careless- 
ness as having “Mr.” changed to “Mrs.” or 
“You, in there!” changed by a well-meaning 
proof-reader to “You in there?” 

This is short of remarkable when you con- 
sider that the manuscript over which you 
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may have spent hours in finding the mots 
justes, is not infrequently entrusted for proof- 
reading, etc. to the telephone switchboard 
girl. Although it is not always the ap- 
prentice who thoughtfully changes “The soft 
aspiration of their breathing was the only 
sound in the room” to “The soft sound of 
their breathing was the only sound in the 
room.” Or even “Should you like coffee?” 
to “Would you like coffee?” You just get 
hardened to those. 

The most deplorable headache of all, 
though, to my mind, is the effect of all this 
on the really fine writer who occasionally 
elects to start with pulp writing. Recogni- 
tion—the one thing that will save him— 
comes so slowly, and meanwhile the virility 
and integrity of his writing is hacked away at 
by editors who, in their blind timidity, seek 
to whittle every contributor down to the 
pale sameness with which their books are 
filled. 

Nor is merit invariably spotted instantly. 
Even if a writer should turn out a striking 
yarn, the reader doesn’t always notice who 
wrote it. 

Forrest Rosaire and Roger Torrey are, 
to my mind, two of the most promising 
writers in the field of crime fiction since 
Dashiell Hammett. It isn’t often in detec- 
tive fiction you read a truly moving line. 
Rosaire has set down more than one 
such line—not the studied, but the casual, 
yet somehow universal touch that stabs swift 
as thought, and leaves you startled at the 
depths laid open with a few trivial words. 

Fiction, because it is admittedly unreal, 
demands more time for building up to an 
emotion than does say, a military band and 
the spectacle of marching soldiers. 

With this warning, I will indicate a pas- 
sage in Rosaire’s work which, for me, had 
this moving quality. 

It is from “Murderer’s Night’ (Black 
Mask, April, 1930) also a McGuire story. 

Morgan, the treacherous deputy, has just 
been exposed as a murderer who is framing 
two brothers to hang for his crime. Discov- 
ered, he leaps from the scaffold to a horse’s 
back and makes a break for freedom. 
McGuire is telling it : 


“Everybody’s shooting on the platform beside 
us. As I work with his hands (the hands of the 
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vindicated brother, who is bound) I keep yelling 
to Tim for a gun and he keeps yelling he hasn’t 
got one. 

“Then we both stop, our necks craning forward. 
The horse is down, gone over on his side: Morgan 
rolls over twice and is up on his feet, a clear 
dark figure against a light wall of a building. 

“In the instant the horse fell all shots stopped ; 
now, in the second’s interval, I see the black- 
bearded man before us has a rifle to his cheek: 
he fires first. 

“Morgan falls forward. 

“Ten or twelve shots follow; the men rush 
towards the body. 

“The black-bearded man turns to me. 

“This here is a gun,’ he says, stroking the 
barrel once. Then he turns to Tim. 

“ ‘Larkin,’ he says, ‘I was goin’ to hang you. 
Now I want to see you to a doctor.’ ” 

What got me was that line about the gun. 
I’ll let you analyze it. The sheer restraint, 
perhaps. No rage, no indignation, no cur- 
sing—not even a direct allusion to the 
wretch he has just shot. Characterization 
can touch no greater height. 


And Roger Torrey. A lot of quiet smiles 
he must get over some of the writing that 
has been labled “hard boiled” in the past 
few years. The rather poignant wish- 
fulfillment that sticks out over a lot of the 
stuff is not adequate equipment for the de- 
lineation of human beings under the stress 
of high emotion. It takes more than a 
gratuitously insulting protagonist, and an 
habitual leer (aped from Hammett) which 
the writer fondly believes to be sardonic, 
and which, without Hammett’s sense of 
humor, is invariably just plain leer—to 
make writing hard-boiled. 

Torrey’s excellence lies in the very sim- 
plicity of his authenticity. He knows how 
men act when they are angry or frightened 
and he makes them act that way. For 
example: Torrey knows that a pistol is a 
terrifying thing, and his hero is not ashamed 
to admit that he finds it so. Such honesty 
in popular fiction is almost unheard of. But 
it pays Mr. Torrey handsome dividends in 
making his yarns convincing. 

Like Dashiell Hammett, Torrey knows 
mugs from association with them: he knows, 
he doesn’t just guess. And it is in setting 
down the psychology of the mug where it 
differs from the ordinary citizen’s that Tor- 
rey is so simply true that you recognize the 
touch at once as beyond artifice. 
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A police detective walks in on a negro 
whom he once arrested. He greets the 
negro: “H’lo, Peter!” 

“Hiya, Mista Prentice. Now jus’ what I 
done?” 

Examples raped from their context are 
never fully effective. But the point is: 
Torrey probably wrote that without giving 
it a thought. To him it would seem inevi- 
table. “But that’s just what Peter would 
say.” 

Here a a few more. Touches like these do 
not suffer so much in being lifted from the 
stories. 

A girl, addressing two police detectives: 

“He was scared stiff. He’s never been 
around anything like that—like you men.” 

Or this: Prentice, the detective speaking. 

“Ts the big man in? You ask him, 
Honey.’ 

“Honey was at least fifty. She knew 
Prentice from his having solicited money 
for the Police Widows and Orphans fund 
and sniffed audibly. ‘Mr. Danvers is in 
conference but I’ll take your name in, Mr. 


“Prentice is the name, baby. You know 
it just as well as I do. What you doing 
tonight?’ ” 

And lastly, this picture of a cop: 

“Mac is old-fashioned as hell when it 
comes to beating up women.” 

Is the pulp writer’s best work lost on the 
average pulp reader? You can’t very well 
expect people of mature taste to wade 
through pages of Screaming Skulls, Crimson 
Corpses, or even teak-jawed private sham- 
buses (erratum for Seumas, [Ir.]—James ; 
but sc. shommos, [Heb.|—a beadle in a 
synagogue) with lean napes, who hard-heel 
through page after bloody page, clipping, 
rapping, and grating at inoffensive set-ups 
who have the ill-luck to get in the path of 
the famous detective. Any more than you 
can expect school-children, elevator boys, 
and the people who “read them just for 
relaxation” to get the most out of Mr. Tor- 
reys stuff. His verisimilitude is lost on 
many, but Mr. Torrey is the sort of writer 
who wins out. 

The above writers have a sense of humor, 
sadly lacking in practically all their con- 


temporaries. Dashiell Hammett, after a 
long, bitter climb that too few people know 
about, has attained to the point where he 
can now write almost as he wishes. Perhaps 
it was his unique sense of humor that saw 
him through the dark days in San Francisco 
when, despite what the money might have 
meant to him then, he tore up thousands of 
saleable words because they did not suit him. 

Detective fiction writers today will tell 
you that if you expect to make a living, 
you’ve got to write only one draft—your 
final copy. “No polishing or rewriting today,” 
some of these men will tell you, “Revision 
eats up time and money. And, for that mat- 
ter, what thanks do you get for it!” 

There is, of course, a germ of truth in 
what they say. Anyone who has had the 
experience of cutting—or having cut—a 
carefully-written novellette of twenty-five 
thousand words down to twenty thousand, 
simply because the magazine needed a story 
of that length to fit its makeup, is likely to 
spend less time, in the future, hunting for 
the mot juste, knowing just what happens in 
some magazines to the most nicely-worded 
paragraph if it happens to end in a widowed 
line at the top of a page! 

Yes, on the sheer quantity basis—if you 
can do it—it is possible to make a good 
living writing detective fiction. I know 
at least three writers whose stint is approxi- 
mately five thousand words, day in, day out. 
One of these men has written a 55,000 word 
novel every month for over twenty months 
—without a miss! But where’s the future? 

But why should there be so few Ham- 
metts? This, to sum up, is the real tragedy 
of our craft. Is it the obtuseness of the 
reading public? Is it the inflexibility of 
editorial policy, dictated, in the last analysis, 
by the business manager? 

I do not think so. Despite all the head- 
aches of this business—and they are legion, 
the writer to whom work means something 
more than a meal ticket forges doggedly 
ahead. Oh yes, he gets his moments of 
discouragement when he threatens to quit 
the game for good, but the next time you 
run into him on the street he’s just sold a 
novelette and he’s off again! 


The true writer has something—a spiritual 
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vitality that is his buffer in the face of at- 
tacks that would make his less earnest 
brother wilt. His gauge of success goes 
beyond checques of acceptance—his is a 
more exacting criterion: the mark set by 
the masters. And that is why this preverse 
little group plods on—while the average 


writer thinks he has learned his craft once he 
starts to sell regularly. 

There you have it. Take your choice. 
But I warn you—twenty years from now the 
clock will be comin’ around and check up 
on you. I hope you won’t regret your 
choice ! 


New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE publishing house pie is an intrigu- 

ing dish this spring. Like little Jack 

Horner, all you have to do is stick in 
your thumb and pull out a new magazine! 
Most of these are in well established firms. 
Many are wide open markets. So cut your- 
self a piece of pie—all you writers who are 
looking for work. Writing is getting more 
encouraging as a profession, even though we 
aren’t all out dancing in the streets about it. 





It is especially interesting to see a staid 
old firm like Street & Smith—third genera- 
tion in the same family—show open minded- 
ness toward a new experiment in magazines. 
Thomas Edgelow, whose stories have been 
published frequently and in many magazines 
in past years, is actively at work editing the 
new magazine. It is to be a smooth paper 
monthly, coming out probably in August. 
It is planned to be sophisticated—but not in 
the routine sense of the New Yorker or 
Esquire. Its chief function is entertainment 
particularly for men—and it is possible 
that men writers will find it easier to please 
this editor. He’s quite open to contributions 
from women, too, and has already accepted 
stories from Dawn Powell and others. He is 
open-minded also about new writers, if they 
can do the cleverly amusing style he likes. 

Lengths are to be short; from 1,000 to 
3,500 words. A story would have to be very, 
very good to run as much as 6,000 words! 
And no matter who you are, you get no 
more than two cents a word. On acceptance, 
of course, in this firm. 





There is no set policy as to story require- 
ments, other than that they be amusing, 
entertaining, gripping, with plenty of humor ; 
even satire. They don’t need to have a 
happy ending. They should be realistic— 
not merely tales of nice daughters of wealthy 
fathers, who dance at the country club and 
marry well behaved boys from Harvard. 
They may have a hint of bawdiness, if nice, 
not salacious. Even an adventure story 
might be acceptable if well done, sophisti- 
cated, and realistic in tone. Mr. Edgelow 
suggests the old Snappy Stories of former 
days (the pre-sex era!) might approach 
what he is looking for—if you remember 
clearly that far back. You will find him a 
vivid personality — and his market an in- 
teresting one to hit, if you don’t mind the 
idea of rejects without other obvious markets. 
The address is 79 Seventh Avenue. 


ANOTHER new publication with an ed- 

itor new to the field is the love-pulp at 
Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. 
It will appear about the middle of July, 
and is edited by the erstwhile writer, Jane 
Littell. I think the best suggestion for those 
who would contribute manuscripts is to study 
Jane’s stories in other love magazines in 
order to get an idea of her personality and 
preferences. She is a showman to the tips 
of her toes, and likes to have something 
doing every minute. Stories for her should 
have a strong emotional problem such as 
jealousy, clash of temperaments, conflict as 
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to professions, etc. Girls don’t faint; they 
are modern and face their love problems, 
working them out with courage—even with 
gaiety. Love at first sight is not enough for 
a plot. The essence of love stories, according 
to this editor, is: ““Men as women wish they 
were, and women as they want to be!” 
Lengths: Novelettes up to 20,000 words ; 
shorts down to 3,000 words. And payment 
is on acceptance, at one to two cents a word. 


@ Kenneth White, editor of Dime Detective 
Magazine, is buying for a new detective 
pulp to appear in August. This will be a 
companion magazine to Dime Detective, and 
stories should be of the same sort. The new 
one will use more shorts, however. The best 
lengths are from 3,000 to 10,000 words. 
Action, not deduction is essential. Thrills 
more important than a clever detective. 
Menace rules, and there must be atmospheric 
pressure of murders still to come. Avoid too 
much hard-boiled realism. Emotional re- 
sponse is necessary here. Payment is on 
acceptance, at one cent a word and up. The 
address is 205 East 42nd Street. 


HERE are two new pulps out under the 

Newsstand Publications and Western 
Fiction Publishing banners of Martin Good- 
man, 11 West 42nd Street. True Crime 
Magazine is almost entirely staff written, or 
covered by newspaper men on assignment, 
and offers no market to the free-lance just 
now. Arthur Perles edits it. 


@ The second is Western Novelets. This is 
a 128-page pulp that looks like a reader’s 
money’s worth, because the type is smaller 
and closer than the average pulp. It runs 
“5 big action-packed stories” in each issue, 
and these must be 15,000 words in length— 
no more, no less. They must be adult in 
style, full of real meat and Western atmos- 
phere and color. Fine writing isn’t the 
thing, but colorful writing suggestive in every 
line of the action flavor is much desired. 
The worst fault with manuscripts sent in by 
new writers is that they are of the “bang- 
bang” type. They are full of excess action, 
that does nothing to further the plot and 
could be dropped out with no loss to the 
story. Action is wanted, but it must be 
necessary to the furthering of the plot toward 








Dicest 

the big climax. This is a bi-monthly at 
present. The editor is S. Charles Goodman, 
a brother of the publisher. 

© Saucy Romantic Adventures is the cur- 
rent title of the new pulp edited by Stanley 
Hubbard, at 120 West 42nd Street. Novel- 
ettes and short stories of love adventures 
patterned after Robert W. Chambers copy, 
with sex judiciously woven in, is the general 
type of contents. Payment here is low, 
2/5 to 3/5 of a cent a word, and is some 
time after publication. 

This company also puts out Mystery Ad- 
venture, the new title of the pulp originally 
known as New Mystery Adventures. Pay- 
ment is on the same scale as that of Saucy 
Romantic Adventures. 

Public Affairs Council, 41 East 42nd 
Street, is a non-profit organization devoted to 
tax problems and efficiency in government. 
With Ernest Greenwood as editor, it is start- 
ing a new magazine called Public Affairs, 
devoted to the interests of the American 
taxpayer. 

Yiddish, at 60 East Fourth Street, is 

another new monthly appearing soon, which 
will contain both translated Jewish literature 
and new articles on Jewish life. Morton 
Deutsch edits. 
@ The editors of Transition, Eugene Jolas 
and Mr. Sweeney his associate, have 
announced a new American poetry quarterly, 
the first issue of which is scheduled to appear 
July 1st, titled Vertigral. (Whether the name 
infers that they consider modern poets to be 
afflicted with vertigo, I couldn’t say.) The 
editors say they will welcome contributions 
from all writers who are interested “in a 
freer expression than is usually found in the 
photographic and sociological verse of to- 
day.” Address them at 113 West 42nd Street. 
@ Cue, the weekly stage and screen maga- 
zine of New York and vicinity, has decided 
to enlarge its contents to include brief 
articles and fiction, from 1,200 to 1,800 
words in length. Address Jessee Zunser, Cue, 
6 East 39th Street. 


William Kostka, formerly editor of Mod- 
ern Mechanics & Inventions Magazine, has 
been appointed Managing editor of the 
Fawcett publications. Douglas Lurton, who 
was supervising editor, resigned recently. 
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RTVISION Publishing Company, 551 
Fifth Avenue, is putting out a new, 
small size detective magazine of the true- 
story type called International Detective 
Cases. Unlike requirements for American 
Detective, also edited here, no illustrating 
photographs and no by-lines are necessary. 
Stories are to be of foreign crime-detection 
cases, as the title indicates, and should be 
told in 5,000 to 7,000 words. Payment is a 
cent a word, on publication. 
@ Gentlewoman, published by the W. J. 
Thompson Company at 154 West 14th 
Street, is one of the smaller magazines for 
women which presents a steady market with 
practically no change in policy from year to 
year. It is planned to appeal to readers in 
small towns, and rules out all sophisticated 
manuscripts. Fiction between 3,000 and 
5,000 words is used ; usually with action and 
love interest. Human-interest feature articles 
are also bought. These must interest women 
in the home—hobbies, spare-time occupa- 
tions, etc., of a general nature. Specialized 
fields, such as movies and radio, food and 
home-making, are arranged for by the ed- 
itorial staff. No poetry is desired at present. 
Payment is at a half-cent a word, on publi- 
cation. Miss Marion White is the editor. 
If articles with a sophisticated slant are 
your meat, you may have a market with The 
American Mercury. Essays, serious articles, 
political discussions, short fiction and verse— 
small quantities of the two last mentioned— 
are used in this high-priced monthly. Short 
stories run about 4,000 words. Payment is 
good; two cents and up, on acceptance. 
Paul Palmer edits, at 570 Lexington Avenue. 
Politically the magazine might be called pro- 
Fascist in a rather liberal and sane sense. 


@ More conservative monthly in its general 
tone is Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd 
Street. The editorial appeal is to “cultured 
and progressive American readers,” and the 
literary standard is correspondingly high. 
Articles which are written to emphasize the 
human-interest values, essays, fiction of 4,000 
to 7,000 words, verse of exceptionally high 
type are used; also occasional serials with 
unusually strong character interest. The 
Lion’s Mouth department affords an easier 
entrance to its pages for the new writer— 


provided he has a vivid style. This depart- 
ment contains a number of very short essays 
each month, usually in a satirical or hu- 
morous vein. Rates for Harper’s are ex- 
cellent, and payable on acceptance. The 
editor is Lee F. Hartman. He’s very con- 
siderate and helpful to writers of talent. 

@ The traveler with a gift for seeing and 
recording the human-interest factors and 
unusual details of the places he visits, may 
submit manuscripts of 1,500 to 5,000 words 
to the McBride monthly, Travel. Sharp and 
interesting photographs (glossy prints only) 
will add to the value of any article sub- 
mitted here. But don’t send drawings or 
color photos. Avoid talking about yourself, 
and avoid the cut-and-dried tourist stuff. 
Exploration and adventure, as well as travel 
in the usual sense, are included in desired 
subjects. But there must be enough general 
interest to appeal to the stay-at-home, as 
well as the active traveler. A cent a word, 
on publication, is paid, with an additional 
rate per each photograph used varying from 
one to five dollars according to unusual 
degree of interest. Coburn Gilman edits, 
at 116 East 16th Street. 

@ Arts and Decoration (same address) uses 
very high-class articles with photographs and 
drawings of distinctive homes, their furnish- 
ings and equipment; also on smart entertain- 
ment and art. Don’t send articles about 
gardens or about travel to this publication. 
Be sure you have the keynote of sophistica- 
tion—this is important. Rates are from 
one to two cents a word, on publication. 
The editor is Mary Fanton Roberts. 


MaALcoLM REISS is the new managing 

editor of Fiction House, 461 Eighth 
Avenue. He was an editor there, several 
years ago, and has been free-lancing, with 
sales to Collier’s and other important mar- 
kets, in the meantime. He tells me that the 
market is opening up at Fiction Hquse. Ac- 
tion Stories is a monthly once more, and 
Lariat probably will be so soon. He can use 
occasional novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000; 
also novels of 20,000. But the big need 
right now is for shorts of 5,000 words with 
lots of action, color, and strong plot—and 
particularly with good emotional set-ups. A 
cent a word on acceptance is the rate. 
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Jack Byrne left Fiction House to take over 

the editorship of Argosy. (This was left 
open when Frederick Clayton went to 
Liberty Magazine, filling the place of Wil- 
liam Lengel, now an editor on Columbia Pic- 
tures.) Mr. Byrne reports that Argosy is 
wide-open for every kind of story with an 
action basis, that new 
blood is particularly 
sought, and that the 
same general policy as 
to lengths and types of 
stories will continue to 
hold food. He needs 
serials of two, three, four, 
and even seven parts. In- 
stallments have been 
increased in length from 
10,000 to 12,000 words 
-——the only change. Novelettes should be 
10,000 to 12,000 words; shorts not over 
6,000. He needs good Westerns in particular. 
Better get busy, if the Argosy type is down 
your alley. Address the manuscripts to 280 
Broadway. 
e@ Alden H. Norton, editor of Dime Sports, 
continues to urge writers to try the sports 
field if they know one or more sports. It is 
an up and coming field, since several new 
pulps have been added to it recently, so your 
stories have several chances of hitting a 
bull’s-eye. The chief editorial trouble seems 
to be getting stories at the right time. The 
magazines are naturally seasonal. This 
means that you must send things in about 
three months ahead of the actual season. 
For instance, now is the time for all good 
sports writers to get going on football stories. 
Remember, too, that the headline sports have 
stronger reader-appeal than the minor ones. 
Baseball is a surer theme, if you are in doubt, 
than table tennis. Dime Sports can use some 
true fact stuff featuring headline names in 
sport fields. Payment at a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. Address; 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Harry McComas has replaced Duncan 
Norton-Taylor as editor of Detective Fiction 
Weekly, the Munsey detective pulp of ven- 
erable age, at 280 Broadway. He has pre- 
pared a lengthy and detailed statement of 
his policy, which I would advise you to write 
and ask for a copy of, if you are dubious 
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about this market and want to hit it. It is 
wide open to the onslaught of writers now— 
not a thing tucked away in the safe by 
previous editors. The entire company is 
most cordial to new writers, even though it 
feels forced to take the precaution against 
plagiarism of paying new and unrecom- 
mended people on pub- 
lication instead of the 
usual acceptance. Special 
suggestion: Try shorts; 
the editor says everybody 
is attempting to write 
novelettes. This is the 
one market for detective 
serials—not too easy to 
hit because they must be 
written with serial breaks 
in mind, and must be the 
crime-action type, not the deductive. In fact 
Mr. McComas avoids like the plague any 
story which can be classified as “Someone 
has been killed—who did it—who cares!” 





OTE from another Munsey editor, 
Amita Fairgrieve of All-Story: “After 
sixteen years of editing, I have come to the 
conclusion that an idea helps a story.” That 
is her pithy way of analyzing the rejection 
disease—most stories are turned down be- 
cause the writer did not start with a real 
idea, with an emotional conflict, with a 
theme, or call it what you will. She sums up 
the love-story requirements thus: “Sincere 
emotion—a dear and desirable hero—and 
preferably conflict of character as a theme.” 
Miss Fairgrieve is one of those sympathetic 
and far-seeing editors who has started many 
new writers on successful careers. Address 
her at 280 Broadway. 
@ Star Detective Magazine, 11 West 42nd 
Street, is looking for detective stories from 
5,000 to 10,000 words; about two-fisted, 
hard-boiled detectives and their adventures! 


@ Terror Tales and Horror Stories, of Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, are 
now published bi-monthly, alternating with 
each other. Rogers Terrill is editor, Loring 
Dowst, assistant. There is a special need 
on these and other detective magazines in 
this office for shorts of 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
For them, a special rate is paid ; minimum is 
one and a quarter cents, instead of one cent. 
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@ The Western market is also being broad- 
ened here, another 128-page magazine being 
added presently for which there is now an 
active market. Willard Crosby will edit the 
new one; he now handles Rangeland 
Romances. Mike Tilden is editor of Star 
Western, Dime Western, and Ten Story 
Western. Rogers Terrill is now editorial 
director of these. 

Best lengths of material now are as fol- 
lows: For Star Western, Dime Western, the 
new Western—lead novels 17,000, novelettes, 
10,000, shorts up to 5,000. For Ten Story 
Western and Rangeland—Novels 15,000, 
novelettes 9,000, shorts up to 5,000 words. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

Henry T. Sperry is now editor of Dime 
Mystery and Detective Tales. Same address 
and company. One cent a word minimum, 
on acceptance for all these pulps. 

Just a reminder; you were given full details 
in the April issue of Writer’s Dicest: Macfad- 
den’s short romance prize contest closes at mid- 
night on June 30th. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons has sold the publication 
Architecture to the Hearst magazine, American 
Architect. The two will be combined, effective 
with the June issue. Kenneth K. Stowell is to 
continue as editor of American Architect, while 
Henry H. Sayler, formerly editor of the other 
publication, will become associate editor. 

The Rev. Wilfred Parsons, S.J., has resigned 
from the editorship of America, and his place is 
being filled by the Rev. Francis Talbot, 3. J., 
associate editor for the past thirteen years. America 
is the national Catholic weekly review, published 
at 329 West 108th Street. It buys short fact arti- 
cles of timely interest and some poetry—not neces- 
sarily religious. Payment is one cent a word, on 
publication. 

Gang Magazine, one of the Lincoln Hoffman 
publications at 220 West 42nd Street, has been dis- 
continued. 


The Echo, edited by David Koppman, has moved 
its offices from 11 West 42nd Street to Washington 
headquarters. 

Charlotte Carter and Hal Kafka, editors of The 
Children’s Magazine, Box 246, Station G, N. Y., 
fail to reply to queries. Not even a stamped 
addressed envelope breaks their silence. 





Sir: 

We are interested in seeing short story manu- 
scripts for our house organ, The Seng Book. 

These are the requirements: 

Ist. Stories should be 5000 words or less, with a 
maximum of 6000 words. 

2nd. They should have a furniture store or de- 
partment background, or the central character be 
a furniture salesman. 

3rd. We want them to be optimistic in tone 
always but without preaching or pointing moral. 

4th. We will be glad to have stories with a 
humorous slant. 

We will also be glad to consider articles about 
interior decoration, furniture or furniture selling, 
but they must be written to interest the average 
retail furniture salesman. It will be best for wri- 
ters to contact us first before submitting articles. 

While our requirements are somewhat limited as 
to the quantity of stories we can use, we are look- 
ing for high quality material. Payment will be 
made on acceptance. 


G. A. BentTLEy, Adv. Mgar., 


The Seng Company, 
1450 Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill. 





To steer the drama away from realism and to- 
ward poetry the Course in Stage Classics Produc- 
tion offers $100 for the best original poetic drama 
submitted to the directors before August 1. Ex- 
ample of such a play is “Winterset” by Maxwell 
Anderson. Contest open to all. Prize presented 
August 19th. Address plays to The Directors, 
Course in Stage Classics Production, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


The Strange Case of John Portal 
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How to Write Your Articles 
Better 


By Frank Cay Cross 


HAT constitutes a good article? 
Let’s hear first from the editor of 


one of the Crowell publications, 
The Country Home, a magazine particularly 
distinguished for the quality of its articles. 

“Readability depends,” he said, “mainly 
on the reader’s own interest in a topic, and 
then on the writer’s ability to pick inter- 
esting material about his topic, plus his 
ability to tell his story with entertaining 
simplicity.” 

What does the editor of The Country 
Home mean when he speaks of the writer’s 
“ability to tell his story with entertaining 
simplicity?” I believe that the answer can 
be put very simply. He means the writer’s 
ability to dramatize his subject. Next to 
the talent for spotting good subjects to write 
about, no other is so essential to the article 
writer as the ability to put dramatic interest 
into his manuscripts. How is it done? 


The simplest way to dramatize a subject 
is to present as much of it as possible in 
narrative form, in action, in anecdotes, in 
little “one-act plays” scattered through your 
article. Information that would be as “dead 
as a door nail,” if offered in high school 
essay form, can be brought to life and made 
to seem vital and entertaining if you give 
your readers an opportunity to “witness” a 
little drama in which it is presented. Per- 
haps an example will help to clarify my 
meaning. 


Some time ago I wrote an article for The 
Country Home on the subject of bee cul- 
ture. All of my information for it was 
gathered from books, bulletins, and maga- 
zine articles, and more especially from an 
interview with a very well-known and suc- 
cessful beekeeper who lives near my home 
in Denver, Colo. I never saw one of his 
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bee yards. Our interview took place in a 
warm room on a cold winter day. Outside 
a chilly wind was blowing and the ground 
was covered with snow. It was surely no 
day for bees. Yet here is a portion of my 
story as I wrote it. 


“It was a beautiful spring day, peach and apple 
trees in bloom, fresh leaves breaking from swollen 
buds on every hand. As we went down the street 
of the tumultuous bee city, my ears were filled 
with the music of hundreds of golden projectiles 
that flashed about us, almost too fast for my eyes 
to see.” 


Let me proceed a little further with my 
imagination adventure in that bee yard, to 
show how it enabled me to dramatize in- 
formation which would have been utterly 
uninteresting if presented in static text book 
style. 


We stopped in front of a tiny chalet which 
seemed about to burst with the activity of its 
inhabitants, and my host urged me to crouch down 
beside him to watch them as they foamed about 
the narrow entrance. 

“See those officious little workers that stick so 
close around the doorway, seeming to question 
every bee that passes?” he said. “Those are the 
guards. Every bee that crosses the threshold must 
give the password.” 

“But why?” I asked. 

“To keep out robbers,” he answered. 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

“Yes, there are good bees and bad ones,” he 
explained. ‘Honest bees and bees that are thieves, 
hard workers and lazy idlers, peace lovers and 
trouble hunters. They’re pretty much like human 
beings.” Then, with a sly quirk of his lips, he 
added, “But the good bees are a whole lot more 
plentiful.” 


So my article continued, nearly all of it 
evolving in that bee yard. I didn’t want my 
readers to picture me pouring over books at 
the library to get my information, or sitting 
quietly in a room interviewing a man. I 
wanted to take them to “see” those bees, 
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to “hear” them buzzing through the air. 
That’s one of the most important accessories 
to drama; to make your reader “see” and 
“hear” the things that you are writing 
about. Appeal to his eyes with vivid de- 
scriptions ; appeal to his ears by mentioning 
noises and, above all, by quoting conversa- 
tions. Make your article a “talkie.” Silent 
movies are out. 


I could cite innumerable other examples 
of dramatization by means of action inci- 
dents, not only from my own work but from 
the work of others, for they are one of the 
mainstays of every professional article writer. 
There are, however, other ways to dramatize, 
to get that “magic touch.” One of them, 
which is often very effective, is a meta- 
phorical type of presentation. 

Let me take another one of my articles 
in The Country Home to illustrate this 
device. I choose it, not because I consider 
my own work a model of perfection—no- 
body recognizes its shortcomings better than 
I do; but because I am naturally able to ex- 
plain my own technique better than I could 
explain the technique of other writers. 


This article had to do with insects that 
destroy farm crops, and with the campaign 
to control them. I look upon it as one of 
the most dramatic agricultural pieces that 
I ever wrote, and moreover it was one of 
my most difficult assignments. Here is my 
introductory paragraph : 


It was war, real war—make no mistake about 
that. It was a war officially waged by our country 
for more than three quarters of a century—a war 
that had cost and still costs us more than four mil- 
lion dollars from our national treasury every year, 
not to take any account of the millions spent by 
our state governments. No, nor any account of the 
tremendous destruction done by the enemy. The 
losses suffered annually by American farmers, 
whose fields and orchards have been pillaged again 
and again by the vandal armies, were estimated by 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture in 1930 to be approximately two bil- 
lion dollars! Almost one-half billion dollars more 
than the staggering sum to be spent on public 
works in 1934. 


That much will show the trend of the ar- 
ticle. From beginning to end it treated the 
campaign to control injurious insects as if 
it were a mighty war to repel invaders from 
overrunning and plundering our land. It 
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spoke of the European corn borer “massing 
forces for a mighty spring drive,” of the 
boll weevil “forming battle for another dev- 
astating attack on the cotton growers.” It 
told how “airplanes have swept the concen- 
tration camps of the enemy, spraying them 
with death dust;” how “our spies have 
entered foreign countries — have even 
courted death to get information which 
would help us to protect our lives and 
property against them.” Indeed, the whole 
article was so packed with these metaphor- 
ical allusions that particularly apt examples 
of them are hard to choose. 

This type of dramatization, of course, is 
not adaptable to every artivle; but really 
it is only an extension of a device which can 
be used quite frequently. I mean compari- 
son—comparing prosaic things with other 
things which are associated with dramatic 
conceptions in the reader’s mind. War has 
that dramatic appeal to him—so do moun- 
tains, long distances, skyscrapers, great 
ocean liners—anything that he conceives in 
term of vastness. 

Some months ago the editor of Popular 
Science assigned me to do an article about 
a sugar beet factory. I wanted to introduce 
it with a description of the big pile of 
beets waiting to be made into sugar. But 
what could be more prosaic than a pile of 
sugar beets? Here is the way I undertook 
to give “the magic touch” to my descrip- 
tion. 


Sugar beets—fifty million of them! There were 
enough of the big, white, conical roots in that 
mountainous pile in front of me, to lay in a double 
line from New York City to San Francisco; enough 
of them to sink the largest ocean freighter ever 
built. Forty thousand tons of them! A quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of sugar beets! 


Notice the repetition of the idea of vast- 
ness in that description. Then notice the 
repetition of the word “war,” in the quota- 
tion from my piece on insects, and also the 
repetition of the idea of that war’s magni- 
tude. This reiterative device is often quite 
dramatic in its effect, when properly em- 
ployed. There are various ways of using it. 
For example, consider this sentence: “Down 
—down—down it went.” That’s a much 
more dramatic sentence than simply say- 
ing, “Down it went.” Then consider these 
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two sentences: “Day and night, a river of 
beets was flowing from the one mountain 
into the big sugar factory. Day and night, 
a river of sugar was flowing out of the 
factory, building the mountain in the great 
store house.” Each sentence has a different 
meaning, and yet they repeat many of the 
same words and are identical in construc- 
tion. Does the repetition help to present a 
dramatic picture ? 

Still another way to introduce drama 
into an article, to give it the “magic touch,” 
is to write in the stream of consciousness, so 
familiar to the fiction writer. To illustrate 
it, let me quote a few paragraphs from the 
introduction of an article of mine, entitl2d 
“Friendly Fever,’ which appeared in Good 
Housekeeping some months ago. 

It was Dr. Julius Wagner-Jauregg of Vienna 
who first dared the suggestion that fever might not 
be the menace to life and health which men had 
always believed it to be. For centuries healers of 
every school had sought magic spells and potions 
to check the rise of temperature in bodies racked 
by disease. Check the fever, check the malady— 
that was the theory under which they worked. 

“It may be wrong,” said the nervy young upstart 
just down from the hills of western Austria. “It 
may be wrong.” 

“Preposterous!”» came the chorus of derision 
Nobody but a fool could conceive such nonsense.” 


Notice here, by the way, the introduc- 
tion of conversation to produce a dramatic 
effect. Notice the repetition of the word 
“check,” and, more particularly, of the 
sentence, “It may be wrong.” 

And now comes the stream of conscious- 
ness. 

A fool? The shrewd gray eyes of Wagner- 
Jauregg grew thoughtful under his shaggy brows, 
and a dour smile flickered about his hard-set 
mouth. Yes, maybe he was a fool. That was pos- 
sible. Yet what else but the beneficence of fever 
could explain the strange cures which he had ob- 
served in the psychiatric clinic of old Professor 
Leidesdorf ? 

There was the case of that young woman insane 
after childbirth and fast sinking into what seemed 
to be hopeless imbecility. She had caught typhoid 
fever. For days she had lain at death’s door, hot 
blood coursing through her veins. Then the fever 
had lifted, and—lo and behold—the clouds which 
had obscured her reason began to lift as well.” 


This is enough to show how the stream of 
consciousness may be used to produce 


drama. This article made very liberal use 
of it from first to last. 
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HAVE purposely left until now, one more 
dramatic device which the article writer 

must always have at his finger tips. This is 
simply the use of dramatic words, dramatic 
sentences. It must enter into all the other 
devices. Please do not expect me, however, 
to explain exactly just what makes a sen- 
tence dramatic. Perhaps nobody could ex- 
plain it adequately, for it is necessary rooted 
in the native talent for words which every 
writer must possess. Yet I might point out 
a few factors which I believe contribute to 
dramatic writing. For example: longer sen- 
tences, constructed with a keen sense of 
balance and of the musical value of words, 
where the action is slow and the writer 
wishes to create a somewhat romantic at- 
mosphere. Short, harsh words, crisp sen- 
tences, where the action is rapid and a 
tense emotional reaction on the part of the 
reader is sought. Direct appeal to him, now 
and then, by using the second person “you,” 
to invite his closer participation in your dis- 
cussion. Occasional questions to stimulate 
better response. Exclamations to stir him out 
of possible lethargy. Striking sentence struc- 
ture, such as appears, for instance, in these 
two sentences from my “Friendly Fever” 
article: “Hands tremble—or are they 
hands? Swollen and misshapen, they horri- 
fy you.” These are all factors that may 
play a part in dramatic writing. 

Before you consider just how to use any 
dramatic device in an article, however, you 
must, of course, consider the organization 
of the whole piece to produce the best emo- 
tional effect. Exactly what emotion do you 
wish to produce in your reader: somber re- 
flection, hope, sympathy, contempt, amuse- 
ment, curiosity, an impulse to action? 
Whatever it is, your article, from beginning 
to end, must be carefully conceived to incite 
that one emotion, and no other. In other 
words, it must have emotional unity. 

You must also distribute your emotional 
high points in a manner to maintain inter- 
est throughout your article. Choose one 
of your biggest punches for the introduc- 
tion, for, unless you get your reader’s in- 
terest right from the start, you can have 
little hope of his reading your piece at all. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Pulp Into Slick 


By Moran Tupury 


IFE, gallant and glamorous is what con- 
stitutes slick paper fiction. Melodra- 
matic life is the heart of pulp paper 
fiction. This is the big difference. I can 
prove to you that this is not philosophical 
hot air but a workable principle. It made 
me, a pulp paper writer for ten years, sell 
the American Magazine. 
Start off on the same 


It meant a man out of work, wife sick, baby 
dying. It meant Sinclair Lewis or Dreiser 
angles. But I could see that, week in and 
week out, that kind of realism was not being 
printed in popular slick paper magazines. 

In the end, it came down to this: How 
can I, pulp paper writer, pump “real life” 
into a story aimed at the slicks? Here is 

how to do it: 





foot with me. When I 


A couple of years 


was a kid in New Or- 
leans, I wanted to 
make the Saturday 
Evening Post. I tried 
the way all kids try. 
With the same rejec- 
tion slip for reward. 
I came to New York, 
landed a job first with 
Adventure, then Street 
& Smith. I began to 
sell pulp fiction. I read 
the stuff when it came 
in. I knew what my 
editor wanted. The re- 


For the benefit of those who came in 
late, we are glad to explain again the dif- 
ference between a “pulp paper” and a 
“slick paper” magazine. The names are 
derived, as you probably guessed, from the 
paper on which the magazines are print- 
ed. Almost all the all-fiction magazines 
such as A/l-Story, Black Mask, Complete 
Stories, Detective Story, Ranch Romances, 
Argosy, etc., are printed on rough wood 
pulp paper from whence they get their 
name “pulps”. Most of the general mag- 
azines carrying photograph illustrations 
are printed on smooth or machine finish 
paper that is slick to the finger touch; 
thus the name “slicks”. Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Liberty, American, Good 
Housekeeping are slicks. A third group 
not mentioned or considered in this ar- 
ticle is the quality group which includes 


ago, I happened to 
run into some personal 
unhappiness. It was of 
the sort most men, 
writers or otherwise, 
run into sometime. It 
put me out onto the 
sidewalk with no 
money in my pocket, 
no job—and the feel- 
ing that at thirty-three, 
I would never write 
another line. I was 
sick of trying to make 





quirements were high- 
ly exacting. Anybody, 


Forum, etc. 





such magazines as Harpers, Scribners, 


slicks. I had no stom- 
ach for more pulp 
writing. I was washed 








under such circum- 
stances, could have sold pulp fiction. 

Every now and then—like most pulp 
writers—I tried the slicks. Why couldn’t I— 
a pulp writer averaging five or six hundred 
dollars a month—sell a slick paper story? 

First, because the slicks awed me. When 
I sat down to my typewriter I threw all my 
pulp paper plot construction experience over- 
board. I didn’t trust it. My slick paper 
attempts did not, as result, have a plot which 
even a pulp would have looked at. I wrote 
dialogue that bristled with cleverness, and 
that is all that it was. 

That was mistake No. 1. 

Mistake No. 2: The REAL LIFE re- 
quirement, constantly reiterated by slick 
paper editors, had me confused. Real life, 
from my readings, meant Russian realism. 
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up. 

Out of my unhappiness—and this is no 
sentimental blathering—came an under- 
standing of people. I began to be interested 
in other people’s misfortunes. When I heard 
of a sick man getting out of bed and finding 
a job, it gave me a kick. I said: That guy 
had guts. 

Out of that feeling, I got an idea. I sat 
down at my typewriter in Fort Lee and 
began a story—and what was unusual for 
me, with no plot in my head—and I began 
to write. I started off with a guy on the 
spot. I sent the story out. And it sold to 
theAmerican Magazine. It is called “This 
Time is Good-By.” It’s not out yet. Then I 
wrote another called: “Always Love Again.” 
Tower bought it just before they folded, and 
ran it as lead-off story. I wrote still another: 











“One Hour For Love.” It got swell letters 
back. It did not make the slicks. But Com- 
plete Stories bought it at a good rate. 

The first part of by advice is: Don’t be 


clever. When you read a slick, it’s not 
really clever. What really gets you is the 
accurate setting down of the life force 


underneath: The glamorous, gallant buck- 
ing of life. It’s not Pollyana. It’s real ex- 
perience transformed into glamorous fiction. 

Anybody who has ever talked with Erd 
Brandt* for five minutes about writing fic- 
tion, will admit that he knows more than 
any three men. I had the great fortune, on 
the American Magazine job, to work my 
story over with Mr. Brandt. I'll put it down 
just as it happened. I'll show you that I 
started off with a glamorous story of a man 
who was down and out, and came back. 
Then, I’ll show you what we did on the 
story. 

Mr. Brandt read it. He was at that time 
an agent. He said it was good. But he said 
that the plot construction was weak. Here is 
his first verdict: 

“The story does not make a complete 
circle. The end does not turn back on the 
beginning. Your story is about a man who 
hit the road when his girl threw him over. 
In the end you have him find another girl, 
and beat up the crooks, thereby getting him- 
self a job.” 

Then he did a strange thing. 
me this question : 

“Have you ever written for the pulps?’ 

I said I had. 

“Then,” said Mr. Brandt, “why in the 
world don’t you put as good a plot in a 
slick paper shot as you did in those pulps?” 


He asked 


> 
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My trouble was the same trouble that 
many pulpeteers find, when they attempt 
slick paper stuff. They are ashamed of an 
honest-to-God pulp paper plot which goes 
like this: Hero gets it in neck from villain. 
Hero sets out to make good. Hero, finally, 
by a drama-packed scene with a surprise 
twist, does make good. Then Hero goes back 
and kicks Villain in the pants. 

I’ll admit many pulp writers have enough 
sense to know that they need a good tough 
plot as well as presentation, to make the 
slicks. But a lot of them don’t. They are 
always talking about having a clever little 
line set away for the story, some day, they 
hope to make into a slick! 

They wouldn’t start off to write a pulp, 
with such feeble, anemic ammunition. 

That’s what Mr. Brandt got over to me. 

And a few things more: 

Mainly, that there is not much basic dif- 
ference between the good pulp-paper and 
good slick-paper plot. But there is a vast 
difference in pulp and slick heroes. Slick 
heroes have a much more lifelike character. 
They have good sides, and a few human 
weaknesses, too. And the same goes for vil- 
lains and heroines. But all the tricks every 
pulp writer knows—if he is good—Mr. 
Brandt also demanded for slick paper stuff. 
Even the punch-line at the end. I ought to 
know because the punch line at the end of 
“This Time Is Good-By” is his punch line, 
much as I’d like to say it is mine. 

I revised the story in line with his sugges- 
tions. I made of it what resulted in a glam- 
orous, gallant pulp story. It was more lifelike 
than a pulp—its hero had weaknesses,. even 
to complaining about his lot; the heroine 
was frequently shrewish. But the construc- 
tion was pulp. And why shouldn’t it be? 
I work as associate editor, under Kenneth 
White, at Popular Publications. Now, the 
last four shorts to appear in Liberty were all 
written by Mr. White’s Dime Detective 
writers. This ought to prove my point: 
Good pulp writers have very little to learn 
to make the slicks, unless it is smarter pres- 
entation. 

Take the plot of “This Time Is Good-By.” 
My first plot was this: Boy thrown over by 





* Now associate editor Satevepost. 
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girl to whom he is engaged, in Midwest, 
starts bus trip back East. On trip he gets off 
when he sees an attractive girl passenger put 
off for not having her ticket. They hit the 
road together, encounter two crooks stealing 
a truck load of expensive trees and shrubs, 
hero overcomes crooks with girl’s help— 
then they drive truck back and he gets job as 
new truck driver. In these times of unem- 
ployment, it meant a new start. 

But that was not enough for Mr. Brandt 
—not by a lot. He said it wasn’t even good 
pulp-paper plotting. 

Revised, with his suggestions, the story 
became this: 

Boy, thrown over by wealthy girl to whom 
he is engaged, starts bus trip back East, 
dispiritedly having agreed to accept small 
job in Eastern office of girl’s family. On 
bus he does not run into a stranger in the 
attractive girl passenger—but a girl he had 
once thought of marrying before becoming 
engaged to the one who threw hi mover. 
And the first thing this girl, the real heroine, 
says, is: “Oh, hello. I heard you were run- 
ning away.” When hero admits he is accept- 
ing a job at the hands of the girl who threw 
him over—the job he is to take when he 
reaches New York, the heroine says: “Oh, 
yes, those women in her family always take 
care of the men they throw over. Give ’em 
anything to keep them off the street.” Then, 
they become silent. The girl is put off for 
not having her ticket. He gets off too, out of 
sympathy. Walking along the road, their 
misery makes them closer. They walk up to 
a truck. He fixes it—it had become stalled— 
in exchange for promise of a lift. But when 
the hero and heroine climb aboard, the two 
men in the truck—crooks—go back on the 
agreement. They refuse the lift. Then the 
hero starts to climb off. “All right,” he says 
and turns to the girl, “let’s go.” Then she 
snaps! “You can go. I’m sticking. Go on— 
run away again.” And it comes to him, this 
is the same situation all over, identical with 
the one in the Midwest, when he had let a 
wealthy girl make a monkey out of him. 
Now, instead—stung by the heroines words 
—he pitches in, and licks the crooks—with 
her help. And as they start to drive the 
stolen goods back to its rightful owner, he 
realizes he has a fresh start at last. Then 
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she opens her pocket book and throws some- 
thing out into the road. He asks her what it 
was. “That,” she says sweetly, “oh—that 
was my bus ticket.” 

And, of course, the hero tells his new- 
found love that that other job—the one in 
New York—can go to hell. (Thus the kick 
in the pants for the girl who threw him 
over. ) 

Now, if I had written this story for the 
pulps, the plot might have been this strong 
to begin with. But when I tried a slick- 
paper story, I didn’t—until Mr. Brandt blew 
me up—have a plot sufficient even for a 
pulp. 

No matter whether you write a pulp or 
slick paper plot, your hero has to have a 
problem. He must be facing an acute crisis. 
He must go out and do something about this 
problem. He must tackle it hard. And he 
ought to win in the end. If you doubt this, 
read them both and see. It is true, as Wood- 
ford says, that many short story teachers 
confuse young writers with too much techni- 
cal advice. But you have got to have a char- 
acter facing a crisis—and he has got to lift 
himself out of it. In the pulps it may be a 
problem to do with solving a murder, clear- 
ing a blackened name, rescuing somebody, 
breaking a crook. In slicks, it might be a 
bank teller facing disgrace, a husband losing 
his wife, a statesman facing impeachment, a 
girl trying to outsmart a prettier rival. In 
each case, pulp or slick, the main character 
has to put up a fight with the best weapons 
that character can command—six-shooter or 
lipstick. The victory, in each case, must be 
beyond question. The circle is completed 
when the cowpoke smacks the rustler in the 
eye and says: “And this is just a little 
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somethin’ extra for you!” or the deb walks 
past her defeated rival, clings to her newly 
won sweetheart’s arm, and looks back at the 
rival: “Goodnight, Gloria. We’ve had such 
a nice time at your party. I enjoyed it— 
every single minute !” 

HAVE mentioned the help Mr. Brandt 

gave me. I want to mention somebody 
else. Years ago, I worked at Street and 
Smith when Kenneth Littauer was also there. 
To-day, as fiction editor of Collier’s, he has 
an eye, which, in its power to bore into story 
shortcomings, resembles a gimlet. If I were 
not thick-skinned, Mr. Littauer’s rejection 
letters would long since have laid me away. 
As it is, I feel that more than any one other 
thing, his suggestions made my slick-paper 
sales possible. 

Here are some excerpts from his letters: 

“In slick paper writing, avoid the short- 
hand method of writing which prevails in 
the pulps. Avoid the multi-scene ending of a 
half dozen lines that goes like this: ‘He tied 
the crooks up and then found the girl beside 
him. She was grinning as he knew she could 
when she was happy, and it told him all was 
well.” Well because he had won out—well 
because now they could see his boss coming 
over hand out to congratulate him.” 

Make your ending one scene—not a gar- 
bled account of a number of pictures. Write 
this last scene out fully. Forget what you 
have heard about short snappy endings. 
Forget it completely, except for short shorts. 

Real life translated into gallant fiction— 
that is one slick paper requirement. Side by 
side with it, is doing it with construction 
identical in its parts and development, as a 
pulp paper plot. Side by side in importance 
stands clear-cut writing. It must be Biblical 
simple. And clear enough for a fourteen- 
year-old child to understand. 

One of Mr. Littauer’s letters said: “This 
story shows one of your worst faults. You 
will not say straight-forwardly what you 
mean. I know what your fear is—it is fear 
of being obvious. Whenever you come to a 
simple scene, which in itself does not possess 
novelty, you hurry it over. It is a hurdle; 
but you cannot succeed by running around 
it. You must take it boldly, and go over. 
There is nothing in this story worth keeping 
a secret.” 


Again: “You have a habit of using a kind 
of literary innuendo. This has no place in 
popular fiction. Stop trying to be clever.” 

Cleverness in slicks does not originate in 
clever, subtle sentences. It originates in the 
illuminating thought or observation behind 
the sentence itself. That sentence must be 
written as crystal-clear and unaffectedly as a 
schoolbook line. I have sold to the American 
Mercury, Vanity Fair and Dime Sport, and 
I can assure you that clarity is demanded by 
all types of magazines. 

It’s a funny thing, but the way to make a 
pulp paper sentence into a slick is to make 
it more straightforward : 

PULP: “A smart guy, this Flournoy— 
with plenty on the ball and something to 
spare. Mary could see it.” 

SLICK: “Mary could see that Flournoy 
had plenty on the ball.” 

PULP: “The thought crashed into him 
with stunning, chilling force which made his 
heart ache—he would never see her again.” 

SLICK: “The thought stunned him—he 
would never see her again.” 

PULP: “Picking up the gun, he leveled 
it, arm stiffening, breath tensing, pulling the 
trigger again and again—three times to be 
exact.” 

SLICK: “He picked up the gun and fired 
three times.” 

Before I leave Mr. Littauer’s words of 
wisdom, I’ll put down a few more. On his 
advice, I have learned to avoid pomposity. 
When I write about a wealthy girl, I no 
longer say: “Like all rich girls, she had an 
aloof attitude toward life— an attitude 
made possible by too much security.” 

Sometimes, however, you can do this: 
Put down a girl, endowing her with all the 
characteristics—as you see it—of a class. 
Like this: ‘Like all rich girls, she had an 
aloof attitude toward life—an attitude made 
possible by too much security.” Then go 
over that and strike out the generalization. 
“She had an aloof attitude toward life— 
made so by too much security.” You no 
longer have a rickety generalization. 

| ‘HE difference in pulp and slick plots is 

probably that pulps are better con- 
structed. Everybody knows the real differ- 
ence is in presentation. But how does it 
differ in presentation? 
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Here’s how: In a pulp you may say this: 
“The girl was pretty tired.” Old stuff. You 
pulpeteers have heard it before. Like a lot of 
phrases, it has got into your head. It is just 
so many words. I have written hundreds as 
worn-out, meaningless, savorless, as that my- 
self. Say this: “She was tired as a little 
dog coming home after its first trip around 
the corner.” 

Why do I harp on this? 

Because, in slick paper writing, you are 
trying to put glamorous life. You are trying 
to put in the thing you have seen, exper- 
ienced. 

In “Always Love Again” I wrote a slick 
of which I would have been utterly incap- 
able, without the experience. The plot was 
pure pulp: A young couple split up on 
their first anniversary night because the 
husband is one hour late for dinner. He 
will not explain where he has been. The girl 
goes off—runs into him later—and she, her- 
self, will not explain where she _ was. 
Answer: Each wanted to buy the other a 
present and was ashamed to admit having 
to go to a pawnshop to get the money. 

Mr. Mathieu said this sounded like 
O. Henry’s “The Gift of the Magi” to him. 
Maybe, it does. But when I began the story, 
I was not thinking of plot at all. I was 
thinking of a girl I had met, and who told 
me things I'll set down in a minute. My 
main story was not, as O. Henry’s was, about 
two presents which crossed each other out. 
My story was about a girl who had devel- 
oped a bitter philosophy. The story really 
was about this particular philosophy—and 
the fact that every person may need one 
hour of his own, that he is unwilling to 
explain. 

What made the story into a slick were 
these details—details which I had experi- 
enced myself! 

I met a girl who had left her husband. 
She told me she did not want love any more. 
Love, she said, did not last. She wanted 
something more permanent than love— 
money. She lived in a woman’s hotel off 
Park Avenue. The hotel held dozens like her. 

In the end, this false-face philosophy 
doesn’t work out. She does marry again for 
love—to the same man. The way it ought 
to be. 
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To make this slick paper story real, I did 
not fall back on hackneyed pulp paper 
detail. I drew on experience. In one scene, 
after a quarrel, the hero and heroine are 
about to fall into each other’s arms and 
make up. They are angry, but long asso- 
ciation is about to reassert its influence. Yet 
they do not fall into each other’s arms. 
Why not? Not because of a pulp-paper 
reason: Not because the house catches fire. 
Because something happens which is as 
insistent as we humans know it can be insis- 
tent! The dumb-waiter rings, rings again— 
rings with that lunatic insistence which only 
a janitor can punch into a dumb-waiter bell ! 

Result: The hero goes out to put the 
garbage pail on. This gives his anger time to 
renew itself. Instead of returning to the 
girl—he slams the door and leaves the apart- 
ment. 

What about the feelings of this girl 
separated from her husband? How to make 
this poignant? Tears for the happy days 
playing together? Not a bit. Fond memories 
of the wedding day? Not at all. Something 
much more personal, true to life. Something 
right smack bang out of my own experience. 
Something which still haunts me after fifteen 
years. The heroine does not understand how 
he can have forgotten the time she bought 
a quarter pound of butter to surprise him 
for a feast—and how when they went to 
pick it up it was not there: It had melted on 
the window sill and run down into the alley. 

If you are an able pulp writer, if you can 
do a well-constructed story, if you can write 
clear-cut, simple English; then, if you can 
take the poignant, gallant things of your own 
life and write them—then you will make the 
slicks. 

You understand that it takes pulp paper 
construction. Understand that it means 
beginning a story with two people, or more, 
clashing! That the hero must overcome 
something which we recognize from life—a 
rival, a way to see his girl even though he 
works nights, a way to buy her a present 
when he has no money, a way to get a car 
which he needs for his job. In building 
your pulp-construction story into a slick you 
must do this: Draw from your own exper- 
ience the poignant details. 

What else? 
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Here are a few don’ts. For them you may 
thank a number of editors, including Mr. 
Benjamin of the American: 

Try only young love stories if you desire 
to make your chance of acceptance easier. 
Don’t have heroines chasing ex-married men, 
or widowers. It takes the bloom off her 
prize. Make your hero and heroine clash. 
But don’t make them bicker in doing it. 
Make the clash one over an idea or prin- 
ciple. 

When you write your pulp-paper con- 
structed slick story,don’t overwrite it the 
way you do a pulp paper story. Don’t 
swell up with “epic spirit” writing. Write i 
clearly, lucidly and with no _brass-ban 
music. 

Take your pulp paper villain, as example. 
He does not have to be a real villain for the 
slick paper version. He does not glower. 
He does not curse. He does not hiss. He 
need be only this one thing: An obstacle 
in the path of the hero’s goal. 

Never invent your heroine. Somewhere 
around you is a girl you admire. Put her 
into your story. Don’t stop at a pulp paper: 
“She had red-gold hair and true blue eyes.” 
Put down the thing you really admire. The 
first slick I ever sold was to College Humor. 
It was written for the pulps. They turned it 
down. The girl in that story sold it to the 
slicks. Why? Because, she was a real girl. 
She was so real that College Humor received 
a wire from a reader, asking if the girl was 
real. That’s the best reward I ever had. 

Heroines are more important in slicks 
than in pulps. In “Money Handicap” I put 
a girl I had seen on a boat, coming back 
from France. She was blond, slender, blue- 
eyed. She had a sweet smile. These details 
were plenty good enough for the ordinary 
pulp. But not for a slick. What I put down 
was this: 

“A girl—or maybe not a girl but a symbol. 
Slim, a face cut from pink cameo, honeyed 
yellow hair and eyes so blue they hurt— 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect, First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon ee Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar Every page proof read 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, 1c per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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but you know these girls. They go past you 
and you stand on the street and stare and 
wonder and pray.” 

I wasn’t faking, either. She really af- 
fected me that way. 

Tone your pulp down for the slicks. 
Make him big—big men go anywhere— 
make him strong. Make him the adult 
Alger type. But in this one thing be certain : 
That your pulp paper hero behaves himself 
when he gets into slick paper regions. He 
can rip out occasionally and show his start in 
life. He can smack chins once in a story. 
He can have a charming, high-handed way. 
But he can’t get away with murder. He has 
got to be more civilized. 

On the advice of Carl Brandt, I studied 
Lucien Cary. 

If there is a better slick paper craftsman 
than Mr. Cary I never read his story. Year 
in, year out—over a very long time—Mr. 
Cary has sold shorts, novels, serials. Styles 
change, markets change. But Mr. Cary 
sells all the time. 

I did more than study Mr. Cary. I put 
an idea into effect. I sat down one day and 
typed, word for word, one of Lucian Cary’s 
stories. * I knew what they looked like in 
the magazines. Now, I wanted to see what 
one looked like here—printed by my hand, 
on my typewriter. I wanted to see wherein 
lay the difference, at close range, between us. 

These were the differences : 

The successful slick writer wrote more 
simply than I had ever dreamed. He read 
so simply and straightforwardly that it 
startled me. It almost seemed childish. Its 
style was under-powered. It sounded like a 
quiet, pleasant, composed person telling a 
story. It did not bristle with adjectives the 
way my stories did. But it was real, credible 
all the way. 

I, a pulpateer, sat down to try a story 
from this model. I said to myself: “Now I 
have the secret. I will get my own idea. But 
I will under-write it as Mr. Cary under- 
wrote his.” 

When my story was finished, it came back 
from Collier’s. The rejection said: ‘This is 
just a poor, tired story.” 

*A work shop practice often used by 
writers who want to learn the trade tricks 


of another. 
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And it was. Technically, I believe it was 
sound. The style lost nothing by being even 
a poor imitation of Lucian Cary’s. The 
trouble was this: in my anxiety over tech- 
nique I forgot my most important discovery. 
I had not put a plot in it that even a pulp 
would wink at! 

I believe that there is such a thing as pos- 
sessing too great a technical knowledge. I 
know this: I know I have decked out a story 
with so much technique that to all appear- 
ances I had a story. It took a stinging 
rejection to tell me that I had only a 
vacuum surrounded by much _ excellent 
scaffolding. In this there is a lesson for the 
pulp writer who wants to make the slicks. 
It’s the biggest lesson of all. 


Don’t throw away the things you have learned, 
when you begin to try the slicks. 


The story is the thing to slick as well as 
pulp. Don’t forget that you must move your 
reader. You must give him suspense. You 
must surprise him. And you must leave him 
satisfied. 
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Only—don’t give him melodrama made to 
look like life. Give him life through glam- 
orous spectacles. Give him the wonderful, 
individual experience you have had. Put 
down the thing which has moved you. Let 
him know how your heart thumps even now 
when a telegram comes. Let him know that 
you, too, instinctively listen when the phone 
rings. Tell him that you also know that the 
big prizes in life are a girl, a job, a home. 

Write about these things. Write about 
them in the form which pulp-paper con- 
struction has taught you. And into that 
story pour the breath which is your breath, 
and the blood that is yours. 

I have turned pulps into slicks by doing 
these things. I have not hit every time. 
But I do know that I am on the right track 
at last. And I know that two things have 
started me off right. First, because I was 
trained in a pulp paper school. Secondly 
that I will still use those methods. 

And, finally, because I know that into the 
finished product must go not cleverness, not 
make-believe—but life as I have found 





practical route to their goal. 


where others have failed. For: 


I take the time to be specific. 


your construction. Finally, I find your markets. 


Telling and Selling Your Stories... FREE 


imum Fee $2.00). 





Going Places -- 


The first requisite to getting somewhere is to know where you’re 
going. The second is to know how you're going. 
to pick out a goal. The hard part is to reach it. 
not only going places but they are traveling the shortest, most 


That is why it pays to send your manuscripts to me. 


I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. I 
mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you 
in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and 
where your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your treatment, 


Send me one of your stories. Within one week I'll re- 
turn it to you with the most careful, analytical and 
helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism that you 
could possibly obtain elsewhere. Write for my Booklet: 


Introductory Offer: One Dollar per Thousand Words (Min- 
With your first story send along an 
extra one—approximately the same length—and I’ll give 
the second story the same careful criticism as the first— 


2067 BROADWAY WARD THOMAS NEW YORK, N. Y. 





It’s easy enough 
My writers are 


I get results 

















x am thrilled that 
CHEEK ars) CHEEK sold. 
You are the answer to a 
writer’s prayer! Your criti- 
cisms show a profoundness I 
have not discovered elsewhere. 
Your service is prompt and 
‘personal.’ I wish had 
tried you years ago. If I had, 
I should have saved wasted 
effort and cut my aes of 
apprenticeship in half. 


L. M. AY COCK. 
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SONG - POETS, ATTENTION!!! 


Write Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You Play 
the Organ, sending 3 poems for free examination. You will 
find our guaranteed piano parts unequalled by other com- 
posers or bureaus in this line of work, Write for plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 








SONG e 
e POEM 
more new (and professional) writers 
In 1935 earned royalties from published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 
due to the increased demand for 

In 193 original song material from _ radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 

Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the oP okesi and publishing field, is at your dis- 
sal rofessional offices at Hollywood and San 
rancisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 
COMPLETE LITERATURE ON _ SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE_ 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample pe hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 


Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
*‘We Lead—Others Follow” 














WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


Trade Notes 


The Champion of Youth, something new in- 


magazines for children, will make its first appear- 
ance on May 21st. Its aim is to arouse the social 
consciousness of the coming generation, to expose 
the efforts at militarization of youth, to acquaint 
them with social conditions and problems under 
which they live. The offices are at 2 East 23rd 
Street, New York City and there is a cooperative 
arvenaeenens for editorship. Probably no pay. 

Fine Furniture, published monthly by the Furni- 
ture Capital Publishing Company, Association of 
Commerce Bldg., Grand Rapids, Michigan, is edit- 
ed by Rod G. Mackenzie, who writes: “I am in- 
terested in receiving merchandising shorts, relative 
to the handling of salesmen, displays, advertising 
media, floor covering, drapery and fabric news and 
any other elements of interest to the homefurnish- 
ing dealers. These shorts should run from 200 to 
400 words. Articles in excess of this length up to 
1,000 words should be queried. Our rates are 
based on merit with minimum of $5.00 a thousand 
and we pay from 50 cents to $2.50 for photo- 
graphs. Payment is upon publication. We are 
interested in securing capable representation in the 
East and shall be glad to have material submitted.” 

Modern Plastics Magazine, at 425 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, is offering $750 in prizes in 
The 


is in- 


a national competition of plastics design. 
contest, said Mr. E. F. Lougee, the editor, 
tended to focus attention _of industries on the 































Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy tune over the air 
that made you feel you would like to write a 
song? 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their authors, 
come from people who once had to make a 
start in Song Writing. They had an idea 
which the public took to its heart and paid well 
for the privilege. How do you know you 
can’t do the same? 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 


We would like to send you, with our com- 
pliments, a copy of our 32-page booklet that 

















HAVE YOU A SONG 
IN YOUR HEART? 


tells you of the opportunities in Song Writing 
for Talking Pictures and Music Publication. 
It tells you what type of songs are in demand 

. explains how to catch the proper mood to 
write the lyric . . . gives details of rhythm, 
meter . . . also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised 
through proper construction by hit writers, 


through radio broadcast and submission 


to 


Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- 


lishers. 


If you have written a song. . . if you would 
like to write a song... if you intend to write 
a song... send for this helpful and instructive 
book immediately. Your name on the coupon 
below will bring it, postpaid, without cost or 


obligation. 


Don’t submit your song to anyone until you 




















have read this book. Send today! 
COUPON 
rome one me, without obligation, your 32-page Universal Song 
ME Seiad iacasscd weeeTOEN es Des SO TRO Ges Teee kes ° 
<a Service 
NE tes acciewedisadedaeeas.een wesw eases esaueoouseN 
on 601 Meyer Bidg. 
ae ERAE TN REMDR CRT EA RAT ValaeSanE RIMES ese. Wester & Slesee Vieka. Hollywood, Calif. 
——— 
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rapid strides made by various plastics materials 
last year. Contest deadline is August 15th. 

Pipe Lore Monthly, a new magazine to be pub- 
lished at 93 Nassau Street, New York City, by 
Wally Frank, Ltd., pipe makers and tobacconists, 
will feature a question and answer column called 
“Advice to the Pipelorn.” 

Publicity News, a new national monthly de- 
voted to publicity, public relations, and promotion 
is published at 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
by Public Relations, Inc. E. W. Pryor is director 
of the publication and V. Jewel is associate editor. 

Architecture, the publication published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons has been sold to Wm. 
Randolph Hearst, who will merge it with his maga- 
zine, American Architect, beginning with the June 
issue. There will be no change in the personnel 
of American Architect. Kenneth K. Stowell con- 
tinues as editor and Henry H. Sayler, formerly 
editor of Architecture, will become associate editor 
of American Architect. 

Sales Promotion is the new title for the maga- 
zine formerly known as Buntings Novelty Mart. 
It is published at Waukegan, Illinois. 

Cyclist, a new monthly devoted to cycling is 
appearing in May. Walter A. Bardgitt is the pub- 
lisher and editor. Headquarters are in the General 
Motors Bldg., New York City. 


Notes on Laughter 


HATEVER may be said about Wycliffe A. 

Hill, and plenty has been said about him, 
the man is the nearest relation to a genius who 
has turned his hand to text writing for authors. 
Ernest E. Gagnon, the Pacific Coast publisher, is 
making himself and Mr. Hill famous by the sim- 
ple process of bottling Mr. Hill up in a room, 
hiring guards to watch all exit points including 
the skylight, and sending in food and drink only 
in exchange for manuscript. Left to himself Mr. 
Hill might waste his genius on desert air, but 
with Mr. Gagnon, like a clucking hen, prodding 
him gently along, Mr. Hill becomes a Worker. 

His previous works on the Plot Genie, and they 
are excellent, have all been in the general realm 
of William Wallace Cook’s travail. In his newest 
volume, “The Encyclopedia of Comedy” Mr. Hill 
beats into virgin soil, and holds up a bright light 
where hitherto there has been nothing. 

Before we write jokes or humor that sells we 
should try to learn why people laugh. Mr. Hill 
has reduced this to 31 reasons. These 31 basic 
comedy situations fall into three main foundations: 
laughter that arises over distress, inferiority, or 
incongruity. More than half of the 31 basic 
comedy situations are based on the distress of 
others. A commentary indeed on humanity. And 
a true one. 

People laugh not only at situations that are 
comic, but in most instances at the mishap of 
others, when it is not fatal, serious or tragic. We 
laugh if a man falls on a banana peel, but not if 
he breaks his neck in the fall. We laugh if a 
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Sell Your Songs! 


We specialize 


bringing worth-while songs to the 


attention of publishers and the public, receiving 15% of 


the proceeds from all sales effected through our efforts. 


If you have a song, complete with words and music, 
submit it to us for audition and report without obliga- 


tion, enclosing postage for 


handle. 


No composing, 
revision to sell to you. 


return in event we cannot 


arranging, memberships, publishing, or 
Every song we handle is radio- 


broadcast coast to coast as an integral partof our service. 


WORLD MUSIC SERVICE 


15 Park Row 


(Department H15) 


New York City 
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Hit It! 





= amateurs have received big royalties. 
No experience required. 
Experts in every branch of song-writing. 


We do the rest. 


Why not try it? 


ou write the words or melodies. 


Will write, arrange and compose music in professional form 


and solicit publishers’ 


attention for Stage, Screen and Radio 


use. A fascinating work. Send for our Special Offer Today. 


Studio WD, 


STUDIO SONG SERVICE 
Guarantee Bldg., 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Prompt 


our clients 






SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your FREE COPY of 
24-page instructive booklet, 
a wealth of 
help you. 
Send your 
tion and criticism. 
safe handling guaranteed. 
Listen to our regular Radio Programs of 
50,000 Watt 


information 


songs over 
in Louisville, 


Dept. A. 





which contains 


will really 


for free examina- 
report and 


Kentucky. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Daleure Bldg. 


Salem, Indiana 








Manuscript Typing Service 


Prompt and accurate typing service. 
mar, punctuation and 


copy furnished. 


thousand up to 10,000 words; 


spelling 


all over 25,000 words 30c. 


WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


502 Alamo National Building, 


Corrections in gram- 
(if requested). One carbon 
Proof read and mailed flat. Fee: 40c per 
10,000 to 25,000 words 35c; 


San Antonio, Texas 














PLOTTO 


Bob Davis, a 


Yore, Robert 


Plotto is the masterbook of all ps, 


Hardy, 


By William Wallace Cook 
Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, 
ar Rice » gy - Jac 
. Blackwell, etc., etc. 


E. Bedford-Jones, 


k Woodford, Clem 


The number of 


plete available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s great- 


est writers. 


Plotto is a work 


insured. Sold 


of genius. 


Price $25.00 postpaid, 
on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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41.000 


writers read the Personal Columns of 
Writer’s Digest every month. It’s fun to 
have an ad in the Personal columns, and 
profitable, too. 


® Do you have something to sell? 
® Do you have something to trade? 
®Do you want to buy information 
about a particular part of the world 
that will help you give authentic 
atmosphere to your story or novel? 
® Do you know one part of the world 
very well, and will you sell infor- 
mation about it to other writers? 
®Do you like to correspond with 
other writers? 
Then the Personal department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST is made to order for you. Rates are only 7 
cents the word. Each and every word counts, whether 
spelled out in full or abreviated. Terms are cash with 
copy. Forms for the July issue close June 15th and 


copy and check should be here on or before that date. 
Read the heading of the Personal Column on page 43 
for copy that is acceptable. Here are a. typical 


Personals that pay out well in the DIGEST 


Know Kimberly diamond mining territory 


thoroly. Worked there nine years. An- 
swer queries at 25c each. Write to John 
PES sKavideandnoety 


Cow puncher. Know west from 35 years 


of steady windburn. Answer any two 
= or $1. Detailed reply. John 
aor ere rv 





Want to buy information on schools in 
small coal mining towns. Must be au- 
thentic. Howard Smith............ 


Writers. end vacation on my place in 
North Michigan. Pitch your own tent. 
Fishing, swimming. For details address 
Sally impson Peek oed ie 





Want to buy second hand writer’s books. 
State what you have. Jerry Jones........ 


Will sell new motorcycle. Bill Smith..... 





Fine binding done by expert. Artistic hand 
tooled work. Arthur Dale.............. 





Am lost in town. Know no one, not even 
a marshall. So lonesome I bark right back 
ee eee 


With the exception of the last advertisement (which 
when it appeared in the DIGEST last year drew 
several inandved replies from all sorts of people), all 
of the above are imaginary but of the general type 
that produce excellent results from the DIGES’ 
Your ad in WRITER’S DIGEST is read by 41, 000 
writers, including beginning and professional writers, 
editors, publishers, literary agents, producers, news- 
aper men, publicity men, printers, journalism pro- 
essors, advertising agency copy writers, and thou- 
sands of business and profesional men and women 
whose one common interest is writing. 


If you're an interesting person, and write 
an advertisement that refiects your own 
personality, you'll enjoy the response you 
receive from the DIGEST. 


Forms for July close June 15th 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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stout lady slips on the curb, but not if she slips 
under the wheels of a car. 

In the Encyclopedia of Comedy, Mr. Hill takes 
up each of the 31 reasons why people laugh, and 
goes into infinite detail on each, exploring every 
possibility for laughter in each of his 31 classi- 
fications. As a result, the Encyclopedia is the 
first complete source book for comedy offered to 
writers. To professional gag men, radio joke 
writers, cartoonists, or humorists of any kind, the 
book offers thousands and thousands of stimuli 
to set the old brain whirring. 

The second half of the book is for writers of 
humorous stories. It lists 500 potentially humor- 
ous characters and locales, and well over a thou- 
sand different methods whereby each one of these 
characters can get himself into a ridiculous situ- 
ation; additional thousands of suggestions for 
complicating the problem the character now faces, 
additional thousands of crises then reached, and 
the subsequent climaxes that end the story. 

The Encyclopedia of Comedy offers a vast store 
house of ideas for gags and jokes in its first 160 
pages and literary tens of thousands of plots for 
comedy stories in the latter half of the book. 
There are 319 pages, well bound, size 7x10. The 
retail price is $15. The publishers, Gagnon Co., 
advise, as an advertisement to get the book 
known it will sell for $10 for a limited time. 
The Digest’s book department has some copies 
available at that price. 

Railroad Stories Magazine, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. C., in its current issue, announce a cash prize 
contest open to all who have opinions to express 
on the subject of American railroads. 

The freedom which contestants are given in 
making their replies is indicated by the questions 
which the contest propounds: ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter with our railroads? Or is anything the 
matter with them? In any case, how can they 
get a larger share of the transportation business?” 

The prizes to be awarded are $50.00 first, 
$25.00 second, $15.00 third, $10.00 fourth. 
Smaller cash prizes and subscriptions to Railroad 
Stories will also be given. Contest judges are 
Roy V. Wright, managing editor of Railway Age; 
T. W. Van Metre, professor of Transportation, 
Columbia University, and T. T. Tabor, Chairman 
of the N. Y. Chapter of the Railway & Locomo- 
tive Historical Society. 





Trailer Life, a new publication to go on the 
stands with the July issue, is in the market for fact 
articles of from 1500 to 3,000 words on all phases 
of trailer use. 

We want articles and photographs with at- 
mosphere, with informative paragraphs blended 
into the article in such a manner as to assist the 
uninitiated, but not to detract from reader interest. 
Articles that will embrace trailer life in Canada, 
the four corners of the United States and Mexico. 

Payments will be upon publication at the start 
and from Ic a word up. 

ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Publisher of Trailer Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Sir: 

The Little Theatre Alliance of Philadelphia is 
an organization of all the leading Philadelphia 
little theatres. It includes in its membership only 
organizations of professionally artistic accomplish- 
ment and financial stability. The Little Theatre 
Alliance has established as one of its objectives the 
production of new, untried plays. The repertoire 
and production schedules of member companies 
are now being planned for the summer and fall 
theatrical seasons. 

Though preference is given to the full length 
play, one-acters are also placed. New and experi- 
mental forms are read with interest. Pay varies 
according to the member organization that pro- 
duces your play. Future production rights are 
shared. Cannot guarantee the speed of reply on 
good scripts since member directors must read 
them, but if return postage is enclosed The Alli- 
ance will return your script when you write for it. 

N. RicHarp NussauM, President, 
4817 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box counts the same as five words. Advertisers 
report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the July issue on or before June 15. Rates 7 cents 
the word. 








BEGINNING WRITERS NEEDING SMALL INCOME, 
write, enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Serv- 
ice, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOLLYWOOD AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LO- 
cal color. Ten questions answered for dollar bill. 
Box 785, Santa Monica, Calif. 


WIDOW, HISTORIC IDAHO MINING TOWN, DE- 
roa correspondence with writer 40 to 50. Box 


FREE—Printed manuscript record cards with every 
order. Gummed mailing labels, printed for sending, 
return, or both, 150 for $1; 250 for $1.50. Printed 
notepaper, 100 sheets and envelopes, 89c. HUDSON 
RIVER PRESS, 838 Riverside Drive, New York. 


INTIMATE VIEW OF MAE WEST SENT SEALED 
for $1. Box A-2. 





IMITATE choice modern similes for style. List of 
300, 25c. Box 291, Willoughby, Ohio. 


WANTED—500 beginning writers to act as co-publish- 
ers of new writers paper. Good profits. Details for 
stamp. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 





CLEARING HOUSE for free lance writers and pho- 
tographers. One thousand members wanted. Write, 
stating qualifications. Box C-6. 


“THE FAITH OF AN ATHEIST”’—in which man’s 
fear of death shatters under the glory of truth— 
Endorsed by Clarence Darrow. Price 25c. Mayco, 
Pilot, Mt., No. Car. 


NUDE PHOTOS. MANY SOURCES, 20c. BOX C-7. 
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PULP WRITERS, learn about poisons! Ten ques- 
tions answered for dollar bill. Box 785, Santa 
Monica, California. 





INFORMATION—Miami, Southern Florida, Havana, 
Nassau. Diversfied subjects. Average $1.00 each. 
List of material, ideas, 25c (coin). Miami Sunday 
newspaper, 25c, Photographs. Researching. B. 
Perry. Box 484, Miami, Fla. 


FATUOUS FEMALE WRITER, AGELESS, DESIRES 
Correspondents. Box C-5. 





YOUR APPEARANCE COUNTS—We'll send you 50 
blades, a razor, shaving cream, shaving lotion, and 
after shave powder for one dollar. Above really 
wo en J. Rosen, 1232 Boynton Ave., Bronx, 





PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals writing salable 
stories step by step, including master plottin 
formula—50c, coin. 1000 ORIGINAL PLOTS an 
many combinations, professionals’ files with methods 
analyzing published stories, $1.00. PLOT LADDER 
SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


EASY MONEY, clipping newspapers. Complete de- 
tails, 25c, coin. Capital Mail Service, Box 1180, 
Wash., D. C. 





JUST ENOUGH “HEAT” sells your sex story. How? 
Use special “Thesaurus” by 2 writers selling 75 
sex yarns, 50c!—Including sex market guide. Box 
291, Willoughby, Ohio. 





PRESS CARDS—For the Free lance writer. 25c each. 
Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


POEMS WANTED—For new poetry monthly. Sub- 
mit one or more now for July issue. Prizes. Write 
for particulars or send manuscripts in for considera- 


tion. FRAZER PRESS, Box 45-C, N. Topeka, Kans. 


WANTED—EDITOR AND PUBLISHERS YEAR 
Book. Also used Plotto. Jack Hanshaw, Box 481, 
Ashland, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE—Beautiful farm home, ten acres, excellent 
buildings. Mrs. J. Strost, Sturtevant, Wis. 


LUCKY POCKET PIECE—Unusual value. Clever 
Rabbit’s Foot, 25c. Agents wanted. Sargents, Box 
154, South Chicago, Ill. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE ARTICLES—Almost any in- 
telligent person can write and sell them. Copy- 
righted booklet, “Adventures in Free-Lance News- 
paper Feature Writing,” tells about the fascinating 
and profitable use I have found for my typewriter 
and box camera. 50c postpaid. Free circular. 
Alfred Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, BAR- 
gains, catalog, 10c, (refunded). Subjects on writ- 
ing a specialty. Courses wanted. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Pa. 





THE FLAVOR OF PARIS! Do you need it for that 
article, that story? Photos, information, any other 
commission. Fees reasonable. Leonard eeter, 
40 rue de la Source, Paris, (XVI e) France. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCH—Experienced with Gov’t. 
Documents, $1.00 per question (or 2 related). 
Rates for detail investigation. V. Walter, 2122- 
N. 64th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WRITERS—An entirely new slant on Time, old Fas- 
cinating Subjects: “‘Woman,” “Marriage,” “Crime.” 
Any 2 Booklets for 25 cents. Literature Dept., 
Holy City, California. 





ONE HUNDRED WAYS TO EARN MONEY AT 
Home on part-time, 25c. N. V. Lee, 4223 Virginia 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

SEX STORY PLOTS. Dime. Ladder outline, sug- 
gestions, analysis. Quarter. Box C-4. 
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ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don'ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning, Special; 
10c each, 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 


WANTED—Cartoonist to collaborate with humorist. 
62 Church St., Ware, Mass. 


WRITERS’ RESEARCH BUREAU—Authoritative in- 
formation San Diego vicinity. Exposition, Border, 
Immigration, Navy, etc. Questions, 30c. Five for 
$1.00, 4043 37th, San Diego, Cal. 


ARMY SLANG—INFORMATION—Make your army 
stories accurate. Questions answered by ex-service 
man $1.00. Benjamin H. Peck, Jr., care Mrs. N. M 
Felch, West Cheshire, Conn. 


DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS. Eight pages 
84x11, mimeographed. 25 cents, coin. Roy Bass, 
408 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WHY NOT LET OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB banish 
LONELINESS by friendly correspondence with 
kindred spirits everywhere? Box 670, Seattle, 
Washington. Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
— to illustrate manuscript, address William 
hompson, Saugerties, New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS DEALING with history of distinguish- 
ed families. Your family, attractively bound copy, 
$1.89. Thomas Agency, Route 1, Charleston, S. C. 


PREPARE YOUR MANUSCRIPT CORRECTLY. 
Sample page, general outline, 25 cents, stamp. M. 
Bennett, 2914 Manestique, Detroit, Mich. 


SEND REJECTED POEM; return postage. Criticism 
free. Hoggins, 1008 Columbia Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


YOUNG ENGLISH POET—Traveler, lonesome, wishes 
to settle. Desire companion (lady) Can _ type, 
chauffeur. Will work for $20.00 month and board 
to finance studies. Reside anywhere. Sincere plea. 
You'll write in detail? Thank you. Box C-3. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, stamp. (Copyright 1935). Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 





THE POET’S MESSENGER—A new monthly poetry 
paper published by Noah F. Whitaker at 54 Den- 
nison Ave., Crown Point, Dayton, Ohio. Fifty 
cents a year. Write for particulars. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413 
Marlin, Texas. 





WANTED JOB ON FARM—Man, 37, single, exper- 
ienced in poultry, handy, good habits. Small sal- 
ary or other arrangement. Profitable ideas; new 
products. uch traveled wireless operator intends 
settle to labor. Box C-2. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars, 3c stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., 
Marion, Ohio. 


“TRICKS” every successful typist should know. 25c 
coin plus stamp. Rosalind Salter, 1377 East 57th 
Street, Chicago. 





GREENWICH VILLAGER would correspond with 
kindred spirit. Box C-1. 


CARBON PAPER half price. Sample sheet free. 


Ogg Laboratories, Tampa, Florida. 





JOIN US AND MAKE MONEY—Instructions 10c. 
Scribblers’ Club, Lakeville, Conn. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uni- 
form Bottom Margins” included Free. Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


DicEest 


WRITERS, wanting to live in New York at very low 
cost by assisting operate Cooperative Residence for 
professional men and women. Luxurious old man- 
sion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. Recre- 
ation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables and con- 
tribute $4.75 up weekly in exchange room, board. 
Work less, contribute little more. Plenty of time 
to write or seek position. Write Union Church, 
229 West 48th Street, New York. 


I'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER—And your lucky days! 
Send name, birthdate, stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, 10c (coin) for numerology character analysis 
to Madame Mauri, Lancaster, Penn. Personal 
numerological penname 10c extra. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS NEATLY PRINTED, $1.50. 
High class work. Quick service. Free samples. 
Atlas Distributing Co., Dept. WD, 1814 Bedford 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten Days—Free information, 
International Law Office, First National Bank Build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas. 


WANTED—Would-be cartoonist to collaborate with 
would-be columnist. Write O-T-W, P. O. Box 4, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 


GAGMAN, IDEA MAN—Now gagging for famous 
syndicated cartoonist wants offers from cartoon- 
ists, radio, screen, advertising agencies. Arthur 
Paul, 1920 Walton Avenue, New York City. 


ATTENTION WRITERS—Pulp writing analyzed and 
explained in concise manner; detailed plot free. 
Dollar. Walter R. Johnson, 827 Quintan Avenue, 
Dept 304, Trenton, N. J. 


WANTED—Short stories, 600 to 1,000 words. Will 
pay $5 each upon acceptance. Box 97, Oxford, O. 


EARN MONEY WITH POETRY—I show many prac- 
tical ways. Anton D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street,, 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS—Get your manuscript published this new 
way. Others have done it and it didn’t cost them 
a cent. You can do it too. Information $1. Carl 
Elson, 29 Teraulay Street, Toronto, Canada. 





WILL SELL, “Landing The Editor’s Checks,” $2.00. 
First class condition. E, Geiger, 339 W. 6th 
Street, Emporium, Pa. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features. 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANN WILLIAMS (ADVISOR) INTUTITIVE POW- 
ERS—Personal replies. Answers 5 questions. 25c 
birth date. 1100 Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, 
Rhode Island. 


A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR whose name is 
a by-word in every household has been the subject 
of our investigation. His result-bringing methods 
which brought him fame and fortune, we have 
assembled, and offer in a limited issue at $1.00. 
Send for your copy today. Writer’s Service, 957 
Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE! CHARACTER NAMES with family histories 
available. Authentic geneology. S. Green. 
Lehigh Ave., Newark, N. J. 


SUCCESS, HEALTH, HAPPINESS—By noted meta- 
physician. Treatment and instruction, $200 month. 
Write in detail. Prof. Edw. LaRue, Fremont Ter- 
race, Waterloo, Iowa. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low 
as 25c each—booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk & Co., 
6325 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


STOP! STOP! STOP!—Writers, cartoonists, gag men! 
Time means money! Don’t waste it groping for 
character fitting names. My valued list of hun- 
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dreds of names for practically all types of story 
characters conveniently indexed. Price $1.00. 
Muenchow Studios, Fal! Creek, Wis. 





YOUNG MAN, 26, good character, wants to corres- 
pond with nice young lady who’s interested in 
writing. Professional correspondence addicts please 
do not answer. Box C-9. 


ARE YOU A NATURALLY GIFTED WRITER or 
what? Send birthdate and quarter for detailed 
reading. Solar, Sausalito, Calif. 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION about Middlewestern 
farm life. Question 25c, five $1. Cash. Lois 
Carlson, Overbrook, Kansas. 


200 PERSONAL POST CARDS $1.00—Printed with 
your name and address, especially nice for short 
notes, messages, etc. Sample free. Besner-O, 30 
Church, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


PLOTS—Stamp. Pearson, 1526 Broadway, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 


LYNN BARR, 1219 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif. University graduate. Successful practitioner. 
Let me help you. Personal problems, health, finance. 
Introductory treatment with instructions, $2.00. 





CHARACTERIZE through scientific human nature 
study. Postal brings particulars. 428 4th and Pike 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





The Writing World 
By Davip B. Hampton 


ERNEST HEYN, editor of the new Screen 
Guide magazine, has been editing movie mag- 
azines for eight years and made his first trip to 
Hollywood this month, JARNES STILL says he 
is “on his way,” having just sold his first short 
story to the Atlantic Monthly. The money Mr. 
Still received from this sale is unimportant com- 
pared to the confidence gained by the sale. LIN- 
TON WELLS is off to the Virgin Islands to 
write an autobiography of his life as world 
traveler, aviator, explorer and adventurer. Pro- 
ducer DANIEL FROHMAN is under contract to 
Claude Kendall, Inc., to write another first per- 
son book. The new one entitled “Encore.” 
ADELAIDE HUMPHRIES, writer of many short 
love stories, in New York to see publishers 
GREENBERG and magazine editors. She is kept 
busy now lecturing on writing and the principals 
of story construction. WILLIAM C. LENGEL 
was the originator of Tin Pan Alley short stories. 

The story behind the sale of “The Postman Al- 
ways Rings Twice.’ James Cain knew Herald 
Tribune columnist, FPA who read the script for 
him and took it to KNOPF saying he liked it and 
would plug it in his column. Without enthusiasm 
Knopf accepted it. What happened is history. 
It was a best seller for months and when made 
into a play RICHARD BARTHELMESS kept it 
as one of the “must see” shows this last winter. 

The Telegraph Press is moving their editorial 
offices to New York and changing their name to 
Stackpole Sons. WILLIAM SOSKIN will be the 
book editor. BUSTER HOEFER the youngest 
newspaper editor in the U. S. was in town this 
month. He is eleven years old and runs his 
paper in Sheboygan, Illinois. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PUT IN CORRECT FORM FOR 
SUBMISSION TO EDITORS, 
Prompt, expert service. 2 first and last sheets. Finest bond 
paper. Carbon copy iree. Corrections if requested. Scripts 
mailed fiat. 40c per 1,000 words; discount on 20,000 or 


more words. 
JUDITH KENNY 


3136 Decatur Avenue, New York City 














WANTED—CARTOONS AND GAGS! 

More than 500 magazines are paying up to $25.00 
each for cartoons—cash in on this tremendous humor 
market 

If you have cartoons or cartoon ideas, let me help 
you sell them. I will give you the benefit of my wide 
experience in successful cartooning. (I’ve sold N, Y. 
American, Judge, many others.) If sincerely inter- 
ested, send stamped envelope for information. 

“MOON” MUENCHOW 

PARAMOUNT BLDG., FALL CREEK, WIS. 


WANTED 


Unusual manuscripts for publication in book form. 
Royalty or fee basis. 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45th Street,, New York, N. Y. 


*Fee basis when authors are willing to contribute 
a fraction of the expense for their books. 









































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Original and duplicate copy. Extra first and _ last 
sheets. Scripts proof read and mailed flat. Postage 
— one way. J0c per 1000 words. Work guaranteed. 
nquiries invited 


MARIE E. CAMPBELL 


4314 Wallace St. St. Louis, Mo. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 
to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


ee SE SN niece eee 6 0b 8 66ne $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

ey Five Ge Brees oc vicicensccwsn0ss $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE bea 

by Peter Dixon ..... ceases webeeecnee 
SOGG TAOS CA BOGE. 06 occ edssecsenns soa 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Cc sorureed and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
al ,0 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
AB ty expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 











Manuscripts Carefully Typed 


And Returned Promptly 
Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed fiat. 
First copy on Hammermill 20-lb. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry Ic per line. In- 
quiries invited. 


260 Glenn Avenue 
RONALD F. KEELER pLooMSBURG, PENNA. 
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On sale at all large newsstands for 35 
cents. Mail orders filled promptly. 
This big illustrated annual of the writing 
profession is full of instructive, valuable 
and entertaining features. Order your 
copy now. Price 35c. 


The WRITER'S 
1936 Year Book 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 























MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Minor corrections if 
desired. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry 2c per line. Extra 
first and last sheets. Carbon copy. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

HELEN M. LOCKWOOD 
79 Fairmont Street Malden, Mass. 















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





MAURICE HANLINE of the Pickford-Lasky 
Picture Company made a hasty trip to New York 
to discuss possible stories. Harcourt-Brace were 
some worried recently when word came to them 
that a man found dead in South Carolina had 
been identified from a letter in his pocket as the 
writer, WILLIAM SEABROOK. A check up 
proved “Willie” was not in the southern state. 
Coincidence. 

Before me is a serial. It has been to three edi- 
tors. They report as follows: The first editor 
likes all but the last one third of the serial. ‘This 
part is weak and poorly written.” The second edi- 
tor says that the story is very uninteresting up to 
the middle of the book then it is excellent. And 
the third editor says the serial is spotty, some good 
and some bad writing throughout. That reminds 
me of Oscar Wilde’s remark: “When the critics 
disagree, the artist is in accord with himself.” 


JOHN WEXLEY who wrote the successful play 
“The Last Mile” has his first novel on the fall 
list of Random House .. . NANCY HALE, novel- 
ist and short story writer also is a staff member of 
an advertising firm. So is ROLAND KREBS. 
JACK ALLMAN, well known for his pulp fiction, 
is in the government Alaskan colony running a 
daily newspaper. As his assistant . . . DANIEL 
MARKHAM. PATRICK CARLTON, author of 
“Saturday to Monday,” is also an archaeologist. 
At a recent N. Y. auction, various manuscripts of 
WALT WHITMAN brought a total of $13,489. 


Another example of try try again was a short 
story recently offered to almost every magazine 
publishing fiction. Most editors enjoyed reading 
the story but rejected because it was unsuited for 
their magazine. On the third attempt at the same 
magazine it was purchased, the editor saying he 
would chance it. It went over well with the 
readers and since then has been published in 
Fiction Parade, and Grit & Steel, in England. It 
took three years and forty-seven offerings. 

NINA WILCOX PUTNAM took the boat to 
her home in Florida. She plans to be there for 
the summer. The Chicago Tribune gave a large 
cocktail party along towards the end of April. 
Almost every columnist, writer and editor of note 
who were around, attended. H. A. McCOMAS 
succeeds D. NORTON-TAYLOR as editor of De- 
tective Fiction Weekly. H. C. PAXTON, editor 
of The Country Gentleman, who has been ill for 
a year now, is leaving shortly for the west to com- 
pletely recuperate. BEN HIBBS’ weekly trip to 
N. Y. will be taken over by Mr. BAUM. ROB- 
ERT McBRIDE, publisher of WARWICK DEEP- 
ING’S novel “Marriage By Conquest,’ offers cash 
prizes for selecting suitable screen stars to play in 
the picture. 


FRED CLAYTON, to remind you, left the edi- 
torship of Argosy for a post with Liberty. ELSIE 
JANIS back doing short stories and contemplating 
a radio program. SAM MARX, M-G-M western 
story editor in town seeing authors. First print 
order of MAZO DE LA ROCHE’S new novel 
“Whiteoak Harvest” is 25,000 copies. 
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T. E. RIPLEY wrote “Vermont Boyhood” six 
times before he was satisfied with the final version 
turned in to Appleton-Century. All of THOMAS 
MANN’S short stories are to be published in book 
form by KNOPF. Dr. Mann will write a preface 
to the collection. ROBERT BENCHLEY has 
side-tracked writing humor to do another movie 
short. WALTER DURANTY has a fiction book 
on the Simon & Schuster fall list entitled “One 
Life, One Kopek.” FRAZIER HUNT busy writ- 
ing a fall book which covers adventures, exper- 
iences and interviews for the past twenty-five 
years. 

CATHARINE BRODY, several years ago, wrote 
a book GEORGE BYE undertook to sell. After 
twenty-nine submissions the thirtieth publisher 
agreed to print it .. . Longmans Green. It be- 
came a best seller. SINCLAIR LEWIS said it 
was the greatest proletarian novel ever written, 
HEYWOOD BROUN, LINCOLN STEFFENS, 
FAITH BALDWIN, MARGARET WIDDE- 
MAR, and many others praised it to the skies. 
UPTON SINCLAIR said “I am glad to add my 
voice to the chorus which will greet “Nobody 
Starves.” ROSE WILDER LANE said “Most 
tremendous thing since ‘Farewell to Arms.’” And 
the former president of the Author’s League, 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, said, “As art, I think 
the book is the greatest of its kind. It will have 
a huge sale.” And it was the thirtieth publisher 
who accepted it!!!! 

LEE DIXON’S first book contract for the pub- 
lisher Lothrop, Lee & Shephard was with FRED- 
ERIC ARNOLD KUMMER for his new mystery 
novel “Design for Murder.” 

My father, publisher of Hampton’s Magazine, 
used to say... “If it isn’t worth writing it isn’t 
worth talking about.” He might have gone a step 
further and said “If it isn’t worth reading it isn’t 
worth writing.” 

GRACE HUMPHREY has a non-fiction book 
on the Scott & Moore list, the story of Poland, 
entitled ‘“Pilsudski.’” MARGARET CULKIN 
BANNING plans to attend the Republican Con- 


vention in Cleveland. For pleasure? G. H. 
COXE, Jr., sold his Black Mask story, “Women 
Are Trouble,’ to MGM, for pictures. On the 


early fall list of KNOPF will appear his new 
novel “The Barotique Mystery.” 

Maybe it will be too late for some of us, but 
in the fall McBRIDE is publishing a book en- 
titled “How to Keep Your Hair On.” The Book 
Union chose “Europe Under the Terror,’ by 
JOHN L. SPIVAK as their May selection. Have 
you entered the novelette contest sponsored by 
Little, Brown Co? The late CLARENCE DAY 
sold an average of less than 1,500 copies a year 
of his books for over fifteen years. Then the 


Book of the Month Club selected “Life With 
Father’ for August, 1935, and the publishers had 
a job printing enough copies to supply the de- 
mand. As MEREDITH NICHOLSON would 
say: “That’s life, and there’s little you can do 
about it.” 
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Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


te 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 


story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of Writer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand. Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be apes | by boiling the first 
three pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 
DUB, 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
REVISION 

TYPING 

MARKETING FACILITIES 


We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technic and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 
Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 
Send for catalogue. 
Dept. D, 


WANTED—BREVITIES 


Short, new original paragraphs, wisecracks, gags, 
cartoon ideas, newsbreaks, anything amusing. We 
edit, classify, submit in quantity to best markets, 
pay all costs until sold. Commission 25%. Beginners 
please enclose return postage. (Note new address) 


JOHN EVANS, 1451 Broadway, New York 
WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream” of 
tests monthly ofering thousands of cash prizes for P! 
et 


Franklin, Ohio 






























Jokes, ems, voging AM Stories, Recipes 
winning entri articl » YOU ifsc Rates $ 2 
SPECIAL—Su it now only $1 year Lates 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW ar 4 win yo ir share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








STOP SHOOTING AT RANDOM! 


Send those rejects to a working author You ir tre 








be in faulty plot const ruction; wrong combination ‘of s 
patterns or inclusion of too many viewpoints that 

the ‘‘single effect.”” A critical analysis of your wo i ‘by a 
friendly and helpful criti Cc. 1 like my service. $1 for 
irst 1,000 words and 60c each additional thousand words. 





Money refunded if not satisfied. Now try me! 
CHAS. SPENCER 


P. O. Box 693, Wadsworth, Kansas 








Sale of Authors Supplies 


Kraft Envelopes: 28 Ib. 25 9x12 and 25 9!4x12'4, 85c. 
25 6x9 and 25 614x914, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 70c. 
Ribbons 40c each, 3 for $1.10. Carbon Paper 25 sheets 


for 25c. Order now and save money. West of Rockies 
add 10%. Circular. 

LEE E. GOOCH 
Dept. D, Box 202, Hernando, Miss 





All kinds of manuscripts typed promptly and accurately, 
including free carbon copy. Minor corrections if re- 
quested. Every page proof-read and mailed flat. 40c 
per 1,000 words, poetry Ic a line. Rates on 20,000 


e” ERANK HENNER 


3233 Potter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


>. 4 The SECRET of. 
SELLING PHOTOS 


hang egy ge o newspapers, trade jour nals, advertisers. Learn how 
take the kind of pictures wante ac 
spare time, to take photas that sell. FREE Book, ‘‘How aki 
cent with your Camera,’’ tells all about oa -making o pertunie 
br n aa a field. Write w NIVERSAL PHotoa- 














S, Inc., Dept. 66, 10 West NBrd Street, New York City. 


Wrirter’s DIcEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introductiqn when writing advertisers. 





Is There a CatchP 
Headed by Theresa Helburn of the Theater 


Guild, 245 W. 52nd St., N. Y. C., a new group 
tentatively called the “Bureau of New Plays” is 
offering six prizes of $500 annually, plus two an- 
nual fellowships of $1,200 and $2,500. This new 
company is backed by Columbia, MGM, RKO, 
20th Century Fox, Universal and Warner. 

Fundamentally speaking, whenever all the big 
motion picture companies get together the net 
result as well as the reason for their combining 
is not always to the financial advancement of the 
artist, whether he be player or writer. Therefore, 
many a professional writer cast a jaundiced eye 
on the announcement of “Bureau of New Plays.” 
The professional playwrights along Broadway be- 
lieve the new organization and the prizes offered 
are nothing more than an attempt to fight any 
possible “strike” on the part of members of the 
Dramatists Guild whose memberships include al- 
most all the well known playwrights. If the 
Guild does strike, the professionals say, the pro- 
ducers hope to have an ace in the hole through 
the “Bureau of New Plays’ which, it is hoped, 
will attract all the unknown dramatic talent. 

The producers, as we go to press, tentatively 
accepted the Dramatists Guild demand for a 
60-40 split on film sales. The producers possibly 
consider themselves in a better bargaining position 
with the Dramatists Guild because of their newly 
announced prizes to attract new talent. The ad- 
dress to which plays should be sent will be given 
in the Dicest shortly. Plays are not to be sent 
until November 1. Plays are to be written directly 
for the legitimate stage. Prizes will go to the best 
play of satire, romance, social theme, historic, and 
domestic. Do not submit plays now.It looks like 
what is going to be gall for the professional will 
be sweet music for the new comer. 

Sir: 

Our house organ—now in its fifteenth succes- 
sive month—offers an opportunity to writers of 
short-shorts. We are starting to run from two to 
five short fiction stories each month. 

Naturally, since we’re bearing all the cost of a 
32 page magazine ourselves, we can’t pay much. 
We pay $5 apiece for all accepted—on acceptance 
—and try to pick one best story each month for 
a $10 prize. We don’t expect professional work 
at these rates, of course, but we can use many 
stories that didn’t quite make the grade else- 
where. We prefer the light, humorous or tender 
story of interest to home folks in small towns and 
communities. Our readers number about 10,000 
of this type. 

We can also use a few stories telling how Bene- 
fit Protection (not insurance) helped some widow 
or other survivor find a place in life. For these, 
if accepted, we will pay $10. 

Address all manuscripts, with return postage 
enclosed, to The Editor Mutual Crusader, Box 
205, Berwyn, Illinois. Cart P. Meyer, Secretary. 

The Mutual Crusader is a house organ issued by 
The Lincoln Nationa] Aid Association. 
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How To Write Artieles 
(Continued from page 32) 


Don’t make the mistake, however, of think- 
ing that, after a forceful introduction, you 
can let down. Of course, you can ease up 
a little, now and then, but not for long. 
Keep your story moving ; work for suspense ; 
play all of the tricks of the fiction writer 
that you can. 


Not long ago I read about a motto that 
is said to hang on the wall of some govern- 
ment publicity office in Washington. Just 
how it was worded has slipped my mind, 
but its thought is this: “Don’t try to appeal 
to the reason of people; appeal to their 
emotions.” That motto ought also to hang 
on the wall of every article writer. It’s the 
key to “the magic touch.” 





Play Markets 


By GeorcE Eric KELTON 


OBERT E. SHERWOOD’S “Idiot’s 
R Delight,” a Theatre Guild production 
starring Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, was named the winner of the $1000 
Pulitzer prize for the best original play per- 


formed in New York during the season of 
1935-1936. 


Mr. Sherwood, a Harvard graduate, and 
now about 40 years old, began his literary 
career as a magazine writer. His first play, 
“The Road To Rome” appeared in New 
York in 1927 and was an instantaneous 
success. His novel “The Virtous Night” was 
published in 1931. 

He also wrote “Reunion in Vienna” in 
which, as in the prize winning play, the 
Lunts were starred. Leslie Howard played 
the lead, both on stage and screen, in “The 
Petrified Forest,” another Sherwood written 
hit. 

A topic of much discussion along B’way 
these days is the Actors Repertory Company 
and their production of Irwin Shaw’s anti- 
war play “Bury The Dead.” 

The Nucleus of this new group was first 
seen this season in “Let Freedom Ring.” 





Dont Grope blindly 


For Literary Success! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? or 
ae a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers and syndicates. 
I have held the highest of editorial posts. And 
now I am helping others —_ showing beginning 
writers how to avoid the pitfalls that result in 
frustration and despair—how to take the short cuts 
that lead to literary fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP YOU! Send me your stories, 
books, plays. I will read them for their sales possi- 
bilities. If they can be sold I'll sell them. If not 
I'll tell you frankly and honestly what is wrong. I'll 
show you clearly and competently what you must 
do to make them salable. 

I claim no magic powers. I claim only exper- 
ience and the ability to judge your story expertly 
and to criticize it constructively. My fees are low: 
50c per thousand words to 30, $15 flat above 
that. My work is done under a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you or refund your fee. 

This is your opportunity. I have hundreds of 
eager markets for good stories. Send me your work 
today! A copy of my valuable booklet, ‘‘Some Com- 
mon Faults of wena Writers,” will be mailed 
upon request. IT’S FREE. Address: 


Managing Editor 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA . ~ - GEORGIA 














REVISION often, secures 4 
E x PE RT cevtance. this "1 can give 

Booth mm, Owen is- 
ter, William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comfort en- 
dorse my work, as did Jack London. I species in develop- 
ing new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short Stories 
(Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith. 
Established in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten 


path to my door. 50 Morni ide Dri 
ALEXANDER JESSUP NEW YORK CITY. 














[FAIR ENOUGH? 


TYPING—You want the best; I have it. On your first 
ms. send only 20 cents a thousand words (which in- 
cludes postage one way), state if you want your original 
returned, and I’ll prove my claim. 


DEL REY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 731, Franklin Station WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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co COMPLETE—STIMULATING 

d—at last—a course brilliantly planned 
ay its every lesson and assignment, for 
the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 
ability tests, no flattery. The S. T. C. 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
— Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
ree. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 





Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 


“The Way Past the Editor.’ 


DSc curs cacadewaehenenvdueue aaneaseeusckvanreree 
DE pons cncuennkneyksd sd eens Nes eeauu ieee vaes 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











50 WRITER’s DIGEST 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 















PLAYWRIGHTS! 
If your plays are my 
as a f play 
r and play t 
Ss! 
cism and revision service will bring you to 
the sell nt. Send for Free Circular 
GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Authors Representative and Play Consultant 
Rm, 902 17 W. 45th St. N. Y. C. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


promptly and neatly. 35c per 1,000 words; poetry Ic 
per line. Rates on 20,000 words or more. Bond origi- 
nal, carbon copy free. Minor corrections. Mailed flat 
Return postage should be provided. 


GERTRUDE M. CONNOLLY 


913 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPED. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Extra first 
page, one carbon copy, punctuation and spelling cor- 
rections free. 50c per 1000 words 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 


Huntington, New York 














New Book Club 


We ackonwledge receipt of queries regarding 
the California Literary Guild, 3871 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. The ideas as represented in 
a booklet issued by this company (a book club 
offering seven volumes a year, 3 of which are to 
be written by unknown writers) are idyllic enough 
to make any writer sigh wistfully. 

Payment to authors is on a straight royalty 
basis. We cannot recommend this book club until 
it has been in operation a full year; not because 
we wouldn’t like to, but because the job it has set 
out for itself (in its booklet of April, 1936) is 
so hard to accomplish, and therefore we would 
not consider it a good market at this time. The 
editors of the venture are mostly Ph.D.’s in Cal- 
ifornia universities. Also included is Sidney Has- 
kell who some time ago issued a book by H. W. 
Haneman titled “The Silver Streak’ that was an 
exact replica of a professional movie script. 


Wid Gunning who has opened up shop as an 
agent in Hollywood founded Film Daily and 
produced the movie “The Miracle Man” starring 
Lon Chaney. He has been prominent in motion 
picture work for some years, and finished last 
month a 10-week assignment with Paramount- 
Publix. Gunning is reliable. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Liking each other’s work in this production, 
these young people formed the A.R.C. so 
that they could continue acting together. 
They heard about Mr. Shaw’s play, which 
incidently, arrived too late to be considered 
for New Theatre Magazine’s prize contest, 
and after much bickering finally put it in 
rehearsal for a showing at a New Theatre 
Night at the Civic Repertory Theatre in 
New York City. 

The critics came, saw, and went away rav- 
ing about the tremendous power of the play 
and the fine acting of the group. Alex Yokel 
read the Newspaper notices, called for a 
meeting between the actors and himself and 
then placed the play and the entire group in 
a B’way Theatre. Here, they act before a 
house filled to capacity at every performance. 

Choosing their next play will be an im- 
portant task. They have no preference as 
to type of play, but Mr. John O’Shaugnessy, 
a member of the production committee of 
A.R.C. tells us that they will insist that 
scripts sent to them must have a theme and 
idea behind it. No good. Their offices are 
at 229 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 

SHOW MAN—Par Excellence—is an apt 
title for Harry Young, whose experiences in 
the amusement world include, management, 
directing and producing of all sorts of theat- 
ricals, from vaudeville to the legitimate 
theatre and screen. Mr. Young is now 
searching for a play inexpensive to stage. 
He prefers a good comedy and will read 
scripts sent to his offices at 1501 B’way, 
mn FS 

Charles O. Carey is seeking new plays for 
production at his North Shore Summer 
Theatre in Flushing, Long Island. He invites 
authors to submit plays to his New York 
Office at 755 Seventh Avenue. He will run 
the North Shore Theatre for about twelve 
weeks starting the middle of June. 

Arts in the Theatre, the Institute to be 
conducted at Triuna Island on Lake George 
next summer, offers a prize of $50 and re- 
hearsal with a view toward public produc- 
tion, for the best original short work com- 
bining the features of poetry, music, dance 
and design. Thomas H. Dickinson is direc- 
tor of the Institute. Address: Arts in the 
Theatre, Box 392, Saratoga Spa., New York. 
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The Story of a Novel 


Oy Thomas Wolte 


The Steady Flame 


By Lourence D'Orney | 


Strange, Case of Harold Comma | 
By Ted Tinsley | 


Author, Author! 


By W. Thornton Martin 





New York Market Letter 
Nashville Market Letter 


The Writer's Morket 
Broadway Ploy Markets 
Greeting Cord Verse Morkets The Writing World 
Rodio Continuity Markets Trade Journg! Notes 
Literary Prize Contests 


And over 400 active cuthentic markets for manuscripts : } 
| 














Give your talent the break it deserves 
by subscribing to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST today. The instructive, help- 
ful articles published by the DIGEST 
each month, plus the accurate detailed 
market reports are your best and most 
economical way of keeping abreast 
with publishing and literary activities. 


Subscribe to 
WRITER'S DIGEST now on 
this money back guarantee 





DIGEST for -‘vhich I enclose $2.00. Send me 
free and postpaid one of the following books: 


GEST, I am_ not 100 per cent satisfied with my 

subscription, I will advise you and you will refund 

my age 4 in full, and I may keep the free book 
r 


and the three issues you have sent to me. 
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Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


Webster’s Dictionary 

36 Dramatic Situations 

Points About Poetry 
| The Business of Writing 


If after reading the third issue of WRITER’S DI- 





Who Reads 
WRITER’S 
DIGEST? 


@ One-fifth of all the full time active 
professional free lance writers in the 
United States read Writer’s Digest. 


@ Over 1,000 editors read WRITER’S 
DIGEST every month. 


e@ Eighty per cent of the journalism 
schools in U. S. A. use WRITER’S 
DIGEST either as a text, or as a 
supplementary text. 


e@ Every major and_ editor-recom- 
mended correspondence course for 
writers either uses WRITER’S DI- 
gest, or recommends it for supple- 
mentary reading. 


e@ The secretary or more than two 
members of every active professional 
or non-professional writers club in 
this country and Canada read the 
Digest. 


@ There are 2000 daily newspapers, 
and 4,000 weekly newspapers in this 
country. Reporters employed on 700 
newspapers read the Digest. 


e@ The balance of our circulation is 
distributed to all sorts, and all man- 
ner of people whose only common 
denominator is that they like to 
write. This group includes con- 
gressmen, bankers, housewives, man- 
ufacturers, printers, theatrical per- 


formers, department store advertis- 
ing managers, advertising agency 
copy writers, PWA workers, lawyers, 
farmers, and doctors. 








Writer’s Digest is your best 





introduction when writing advertisers. 












Alfred De Liagre has closed his offices at 
11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. for the 
summer. He will resume production activi- 
ties when he returns from Europe. 


National Literary 
Contests 


By GILSON VANDERVEER WILLETS 


Physical Culture offers $375 in cash prizes rang- 
ing from $75 to $200 each for true experience 
stories on what the publishers call the “Dollar 
Value” of health. 

The announcement (In June issue) asks for 
articles on keeping physically fit and its influence 
on “power of achievement.” The sponsor de- 
clares: ‘‘We know that there are millions of peo- 
ple born with talents and capacities who have 
not fulfilled their destinies in life because they 
have not had the vigor and dynamic energy with 
which to push through to success. We want to 
drive this lesson home to our hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers. We want to inspire them to big- 
ger and better things of which they are capable 
and which supurb physical fitness and enduring 
vitality enable them to achieve. If your personal 
story illustrates this inspiring lesson, then we want 
the story.” 

Manuscripts will be limited to 3,000 words. The 
rules state: “Literary quality will not be important, 
for the awards will be made on the qualities of 
helpfulness, inspiration, human interest and dra- 
matic character in the stories submitted.” Non- 
prize winning manuscripts which are found accept- 
able will be purchased at this magazine’s regular 
space rates. 

The contest closes Aug. 1. Address entries to: 
Dollar Value Contest Editor, Physical Culture 
Magazine, 122 East 42nd St., New York City. 

* * * 

Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, announces a most interesting and unusual 
type of short-short story contest. According to 
the announcement: ‘Ballyhoo will pay 25 cents 
a word for every word under 1,000 words you 
DO NOT WRITE.” This magazine wants short 
stories, the shorter the better and the more money 
will be paid for them. Every word under 1,000 
words brings 25 cents, thus, if this month’s win- 
ning story is 800 words in length, the prize will 
be $50. Preference will be given to stories of 
humorous nature. The offer, now in progress, 
is apparently of unlimited duration. 


WRrITER’s DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With accuracy and promptness; minor corrections in 
spelling and punctuation, if required; extra outside 
sheets and carbon copy free. Proof-read, mailed flat 
Rate: 40 cents per 1,000 words. Inquiries solicited; 
satisfaction assured. 


BERTHA E. MACDONALD 


Kansas City, Kansas 


4750 Belinder Road, 

















Easy Money Magazine, Sparton Publishing 
Corp., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
offers $1,000 in cash prizes ranging from $50 to 
$500 each for the best letters on either of the 
following subjects: ‘The Easiest Money I Ever 
Made” or “How I Was Gyped.” Closes July 31. 
See magazine or write for descriptive folder an- 
nouncing the contest. 

* * * 

College Humor, through editor Robert Pines, 
informs us of a $1,200 prize contest about to start 
in that magazine and continues as a regular fea- 
ture until February 1, 1937. 

Each month the author of the best original 
short story submitted by an undergraduate en- 
rolled in an American or Canadian school, or by 
a graduate or ex-student not more than a year 
out of college, who has never had a story pub- 
lished will receive a $100 prize. 

The action of the story must be placed in a 
modern environment, and the characters must be 
young, unmarried people. Manuscripts may 
range from 1,000 to 1,500 words in length. 

Entries must be typewritten, double spaced and 
on one side of the paper only. The author’s 
name and address, school and class year must 
also appear on the first page. As many stories as 
desired may be submitted by each participant. 

College Humor with payment of the $100 prize 
buys only first serial rights. The sponsor also 
reserves the right to purchase at the magazine’s 
regular rates any of the stories submitted. Judges 
will be the editors of College Humor. 

Address entries to: Story Contest Editor, Col- 
lege Humor, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City, and include a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope with each story. 

* * * 

Radio Mirror, Box 556, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City, announces an unusual con- 
test of interest to songwriters and musicians. In 
the June issue this magazine prints an exact 
copy of the theme song that Jessica Dragonette 
sings on Friday evenings via radio. Contestants 
are asked to write the words for this melody. 

A total of $250 in 35 cash prizes ranging from 
$2 to $100 each is offered for the best entries 
submitted. Closes July 10. 

* ~ * 

Roy L. McCardell, the greatest contest win- 
ner who ever lived, is now writing a column for 
Liberty. If you must throw away money, 
do not do it in the lottery-contests which have 
flooded the nation. . Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., and Messrs. Hamish Hamilton have checked 
out their big contest for an aviation book be- 
cause no entry submitted was considered worthy 
of a prize. . . . There are small contests 
with cash prizes for boys and girls 10 to 16 years 
of age in Holland’s magazine, Dallas, Tex. . . . 
Literary America recently gave a duplicate prize. 
That’s news! We have received adverse 
criticism of the monthly contests sponsored by 
Fortuny’s of New York City, and not announced 
here. 
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Movie Studios Buy Ideas and Characters! 


Whether it be a novel, play, short story or 
“original’”’ (and about half the purchases now 
are shorts and originals) the buy is made be- 
cause of certain ideas and characters. 

Then the two-dollar words of the fiction 
author must be thrown away and the ideas and 
characters made into “screen” form by studio 
specialists. 

YOU may have some real ideas and characters 
in your material—something right for a certain 
particular star. 

IF you have really good ideas and characters 
in your material they may be sold for from 
$250 to $25,000. There are no set standards for 
price. It depends entirely on how much some 
star, director or executive likes your idea— 
or characters. 


PRODUCERS, Directors 
and STARS 


as individuals are constantly crying for good 
story ideas and characters. They fight hard for 
what they like. They are the deciding voices in 
purchasing materials. 

Naturally they are busy and cannot read a lot 
of material —- BUT — they listen eagerly when 
someone whose judgment they respect brings a 
story and recommends it. 


STUDIO STORY DEPARTMENTS 


Studio story departments are always swamped 
trying to keep up with published fiction. They 
submit brief synopses of the best to producers, 
directors and stars. Those brief synopses fre- 
quently miss entirely the salient ideas and char- 
acters that might make the material great for 
some director or some star personality, and so, 
very often, really great stories lie around for 
months and years before some individual digs 
them out and sells the idea to the studio. That 
has happened with hundreds of great successes. 


TO YOU ESTABLISHED WRITERS 


If you have published material with real ideas 
and characters on which you have never been 
able to get action through agents working in 
the routine manner—I will give it personal 
recommended presentation to the individuals to 
whom it may appeal—providing I agree with 
you as to its possibilities. 

If you have an agent who has given you no 
action you must get a release or pay me the 
regular 10% commission and take care of the 
agent who has not sold you from your share. 





ASK ANY THEATRE OWNER (if he’s 
been in the business more than a few 
months) or—if you have access to them 
—any important person in the motion 
picture business—if I know what it’s 
all about and am a recognized critic and 
advisory consultant. 

Originated, owned and edited WID’S 
DAILY, now Film Daily, and built it to 
success. Established a standard of movie 
criticism that all experienced theatre 
owners can tell you about. 

Produced the first “MIRACLE MAN” 
with Lon Chaney, Betty Compson and 
Tom Meighan. 

Produced for three years with First 
National. 

For years now successful advisory con- 
sultant with prominent preducers, direc- 
tors and writers and on special assign- 
ments in major studios. 

















SLANT YOUR STORIES AT 
A STAR! 


Constantly in Hollywood one or more 
of the studios are in a mad scramble 
trying to find a story for some important 
star. Big directors and stars sit idle 
drawing tremendous salaries while the 
search goes on. This may seem insane 
to you. Maybe it is. Nevertheless it 
happens. It’s going on all the time. 

We also have in Hollywood “cycles’’— 
gangsters, G-men, “fighting romances,” 
etc. New ones are developing all the 
time. Certain studios are hot for timely 
topical themes. 

am inaugurating a service through 
which you may keep informed as to just 
what Hollywood is searching for “at the 
minute,” 

Wise fiction authors slant their pub- 
lished material to have it bought for 
some movie star—that’s where the big 
money is. If you know there is a cer- 
tain spot ready and waiting for your idea 
—you can “slant” your story and may 
make a sale before publication. 

This Hollywood Studio Market service 
—$1.00 monthly—$10.00 a year. 











TO UNPUBLISHED WRITERS 


Originals (unpublished material) must be pre- 
sented so that the ideas and characters that 
may justify a movie are clearly defined. Color- 
ful fiction writing or “literary style” are un- 
necessary. Your ideas and characters may not 
be “dressed” for fiction—but may be right for 
a movie. 


MUST KNOW "WHY" STORY 
IS RIGHT 


The studios deal only with agents. Any 
agent can “submit” a story without knowing 
anything about it—BUT—to seil a story to in- 
dividual producers, directors and stars—which 
is where the selling must be done—you must 
know WHY that story is right for that indi- 
vidual. That’s where most story agents fail 
to get results. 


Of course 10% commission is little enough— 
particularly for selling what some one else has 
failed to sell. Well—that is for selling. Now 
in the matter of selecting what I can sell—if 
you want your material considered—you must 
pay for my time and judgment. If I accept 
your material for submission your reading fee 
is returned immediately. 


Minimum fee for the consideration of any 
story or idea—$10.00—Add $1 per thousand 
for all material over 10,000 words. Play manu- 
scripts $25.00. Published novels $25.00. Check 
for reading fee and return postage, insured, 
must accompany all material. 

If you want to know how exceptionally‘ rea- 
sonable these fees are-——try to get some CAP- 
ABLE executive or critic personally to read 
and pass on your material for movie purposes. 





WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Let Me 
Sell 
Your 
Stories 
to the 
Studios 











For writers who have material which 
is suitable for filming and who wish 
to take advantage of the lucrative 
market offered by the screen, I main- 
tain a legitimate service designed to 
get their stories before the producers. 


FOR 17 YEARS 


I have sold screen material—a record un- 
equaled by other film agents. Through my 
personal contact with all the studios, your 
story can be given its chance in Hollywood. 
I work both with established authors and 
beginners. 

Write TODAY for free copy of my latest 
folder. Learn the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficient service. 50c, 1,000 words. Two carbons free 
Extra outer pages. Proof read. Corrections if re- 
quested. Mailed flat. 20% off 20,000 or over. $10.00 
for 3 act plays. You'll be satisfied. 


VIRGINIA RUMSEY 


150 S. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 














You Cun Sell Fiction 


If you write the kind editors buy. Two ESCRITOIRE 
clients sold a novel they tte together Another is a 
“regular” for a leading rete gious peri dical publisher. A 
national magazine cted with another for his output 
These, and other s 

My percentage unusually high 
because I take a very a ) e time. The 
attention I give to each forbids my, taking more, There are 
no stereotyped methods. Sach student is treated as if I had 
no_ other. 

I want to enroll a few more writers of promise. I do not 
want the money or people who can never learn to write 
When my list 1s complete, I shall take no more students 
until there is a vacancy. If I can accept you as a student, 
you pay one- half the cost of me with one of 
your Stories ‘Fi iT oe ron a in my 
career Shi exper ience of a ul pr writer 
may be yours. _—— today for ‘THE ESC RITO! IRE IDEA 


AND METHOL 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2805-B W. Houston, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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DIGEST 


In England the following periodicals (most of 
them in London) are now conducting interesting 
sae contests: Review of Reviews, Pearson’s 
Veekly, Tit-Bits, Manchester Guardian, Observer, 
Topical Times, Blue Peter, New Statesman and 
National Home Fournal, Sunday Dispatch, Time 
and Tide, John O’London’s Weekly, Family Star, 
Red Star Weekly, Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal, Wife 
and Home, Passing Show, Nash’s, The Daily 
Mail, Everybody's Weekly, Writing News, Fohn 
Bull, etc. With trans-Atlantic air mail more 
Americans than in the past will be winning in 
contests conducted by these various British Jour- 
nals. 


Radio Letter 
By H. Donatp Spatz 


The problem of what to put on the air for the 
entertainment of children has long been a per- 
plexing one. Production men have been at sea, 
trying to strike a happy medium between what 
radio officials think the children should like and 
what the children themselves enjoy. Women’s 
Clubs and other allied organizations periodically 
announce what they consider the names of suit- 
able and unsuitable programs for children, none 
of which, of course, does any good. They crusade 
for the broadcast of simple, crimeless stories which 
can in no way taint the minds of the young lis- 
teners, but it seems that the little dears don’t 
want that sort of thing. They have their own 
ideas about what makes for good radio entertain- 
ment and they won’t be swerved from them. 

This situation tends to confine the radio writer 
who would like to write childrens’ programs, since 
one never seems to know precisely what is and 
what is not acceptable. This discussion, then, 
will have for its purpose that of clearing up the 
haze once and for all. 

Stanley Walker, in his “Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” 
lists eight themes which are barred from use on 
the children’s shows of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. No similar information for the National 
Broadcasting Company is available. However, the 
same list can be safely adopted as a standard for 
all broadcasting stations everywhere. Some of the 
smaller stations throughout the country are less 
firm in their restrictions, but if the script writer 
keeps these eight taboos in mind he will very likely 
please all prospective writers. 

The barred themes are: 

1. The exalting as modern heroes of gangsters, 
criminals and racketeers. (This means that: you 
can, if you wish, have gangsters and crooks by 
the bucketful, only you must be sure that they 
meet justice in the end. Play up the cops. Show 
that crime does not pay. Soft peddle the crime 
itself. And keep your hero unquestionably on the 
side of the law.) 

2. Disrespect for one’s parents or other proper 
authority. (Never write a script in which the 
little dears ‘“‘talk back” to their parents, or in any 
way exhibit disrespect.) 
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3. Cruelty, greed and selfishness as worthy 
motivations. (Note the word “worthy.” You 
can use cruelty, greed or selfishness as a motiva- 
tion for an act—not an act of the hero’s, of 
course—but it may not be for a worthy cause. 
This sort of thing must always be relegated to the 
villain. Let him do the dirty work, and pay for 
it later.) 

4. Harmful, nervous reactions are not to be 
aroused in children. (No violence, murder, blood- 
shed. Nothing to raise the blood pressure, or keep 
the kiddies awake at night.) 

5. Conceit, smugness, or unwarranted sense of 
superiority over others less fortunate. 

6. Recklessness and abandon falsely identified 
with the healthy spirit of adventure. (Don’t 
allow your characters to do reckless and foolish 
things under the label of adventure. Your lis- 
teners might be tempted to do likewise, with 
drastic results. If this needs further explanation, 
and it seems it does, here’s a rather absurd ex- 
ample which shows the point: Don’t have a 
character in a children’s script leep from the roof 
of a house and, by saying a few magic words, land 
unharmed on the ground beneath. This is im- 
practical, of course, but the idea is there. Mainly, 
the kids might go up to the roof and try to jump 
themselves. ) 

7. Unfair exploitation of others for personal 
gain. 

8. Dishonesty or deceit made attractive. (If 
you use dishonesty or deceit, use them as such. 
Show how really wicked they are. Let your young 
hearers know that those who are dishonest and 
deceitful always—well, usually—suffer for their 
wrongs. ) 

That gives you an idea of the restrictions. And 
then you will raise your lungs and scream at me: 
“But I heard the Blankety Blank Children’s Pro- 
gram only yesterday, and it violated all eight of 
those themes.” To which I can only reply that 
several of the big officials of the network systems 
have confided quite frankly that they don’t like 
their own children to tune in to the juvenile pro- 
grams being broadcast over their own companies. 

Yes, it’s a very puzzling, confusing world. And 
we’ve got to make the best of it. In this case, 
the best happens to be this: Tune in to the cur- 
rently popular children’s programs and, when you 
write your story, which must be along entirely 
new lines, plan it in parallel style. You daren’t 
write another “Skippy” “Buck Rogers” or “Or- 
phan Annie,” but you can write something with 
action of a similar nature. Not the same, mind 
you, but similar. There is a difference. 

There are a few more facts worth mentioning 
now about children’s programs. Since a great 
many of these shows are sponsored by cereal 
makers and foods eaten by children, and since 
the sale of these—especially cooked cereals—drops 
off during the summer, a great many of these 
shows leave the air till fall. Also, there is the 
fact that when vacation comes around the kiddies 
are outdoors most of the time and don’t bother 
much with the radio. Some continue through 
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in Writing 

Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism oS vont own work,— 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at five great Universities. He 
has also won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary 
critic, lecturer, author and_as a member of important 
literary organizations Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 
17 years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book 
League of America and others. 

all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest 
gift is the ability to transmit knowledge "and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid, inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment an rare teaching 


ability are all available to you through this unusual home 
study course... 


Richard Burton Course 


in Creative Writing 


This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes 
the Short Story, Newspaper Features and Articles. You 
receive individual personal criticism of all your lessons, 
including eight of your short stories. 

“I want to tell you,’ writes May Hall Thompson 

“that since finishing Dr. Burton’s Course I have sold 26 
stories, besides several poems. The Course is indeed 
thorough and practical.’’ 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing 
that — properly developed and trained — would enable 
you to make money in this fascinat- 
ing work? Why not get the impar- 
tial, frank opinion of an experienced 
critic? Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

‘Honest, straight -from - the -shoulder”’ 

“the best criticism my work has ever 
h ad”? —‘‘you hit on my weaknesses,’’ are 
Pu, ag comments from those who have 
taken this test. 
Send coupon now . . no 
obligation, no salesman 
will call. 








DR. BURTON 
















RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
602-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test_and information 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 


DEN. N0tbegnecduboeenteennduasatabbeasiatiesavaneneiudaae 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 











ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 

were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive crit m ¢ fiction and 
articles: a ‘‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
ram, but entirely determined by your vidual needs. 


Jo assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios, An 
intensive four-lesson course, Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, gu 1arding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individ ual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teac her and critic; my 
Standing is known particularly as fin 
new writers; my three books are s 
Booklet B. Special service for advan 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 


MSS. of all descriptions 
are invited for prompt 
publication by firm of 
38 years’ standing. Fic- 
tion specially required. 


£50 Cash is offered for 
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Poems; particulars free. 


STOCKWELL, Ltd. 


29, Ludgate Hill, London, England 








DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 41, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


REWARD—for sending me your MSS., will be prompt, 
efficient, and accurate service. First copy on Hammer- 
mill Bond; free carbon. Minor corrections. Returned 
to you flat, prepaid. Rates: up to 10,000 words, 35c per 
thousand; over 10,000 words, 30c per thousand; poetry, 


1c per line. 
. GOLD 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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341 E. Okmulgee Street 











“STORIES WANTED — NO READING FEES!" 


Submit your BEST short story or novel with return 
postage for FREE READING, advice as to value. If war- 
ranted, author of long experience will revise, FULLY 
REBUILD nies rofessional form, for small charge. SALES 
PROVE re fs FOR 10%! THIS 
MAY BES Your CHANCE FOR SUCCESS! Try—at 
once! Openings for ALL TYPES. 


“THE STORY REBUILDER" 
P. O. Box 148, Dante, Virginia 


cover AUTHORSHIP 


An intensive course in fiction writing from 
July 27 to August 14. Limited to twenty- 
five advanced or mature students. Thorough 
training in Mood and Sensory writing, Dy- 
namic Story Planning, and Subconscious 
Habit Control. Analysis of each student’s 
writing personality, with particular refer- 
ence to his potential markets. 

Five hours a day, including laboratory work, lectures, per- 
sonal conferences, and daily seminars (optional) with DR. 
ALFRED ADLER, distinguished Vienna Psychologist. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, - - . - - California 
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the summer, and you can tune to those and then 
get to work on your series so that it will be 
ready for early submission in August or Sep- 
tember. 

And a further bit of advice: Several questions 
have come to my desk asking the possibilities of 
doing fairy stories on the air in a new or old 
way. The answer is this: A children’s program 
to be successful must appeal to children who are 
at the age where they can influence their parents 
and get them to buy the product made by the 
sponsor of the program. Fairy stories, as a rule, 
appeal to the very young children—those who are 
too young to demand Krupples Krispy Kernals 
just because old man Krupples sponsors the pro- 
gram they like. They may enjoy the program 
well enough, but if their enjoyment doesn’t mean 
dollars and cents to Krupples, the show won’t 
stay on the air long. 

If you can take fairy stories and dress them 
up in such a way that the older youngsters will 
be interested—that is a horse living in a different 
colored glass house. You'll probably sell it the 
first time out. 





A note in a recent Chicago Market Letter of 
the Dicrest quoted station WAAF, that city, as 
being a market for radio scripts. This was quite 
correct in so far as it went, but it didn’t go far 
enough. N. S. Caplow, production manager of 
WwW AAF, says: 

the WAAF Radio Playhouse is not a 
paying market. It is an experimental theatre of 
the air more or less of a training school 
for actors, writers and so on and is not 
organized for profit. In other words, there is no 
charge and there is no remuneration, and it is 
only under these conditions that material for 
broadcast is accepted.” 

This means that if you have fairly good scripts 
which you don’t mind allowing them to use, the 
Radio Playhouse may be able to include them on 
their schedule. This, although it butters no bread 
at the moment, can be of invaluable assistance. 
You may have a chance to hear your script, since 
WAAF is a 500-watt station and can be heard 
pretty well in and around the Chicago district, 
and it will be an entree to the field and a boost 
for your name. If you can say, in submitting a 
script to another station that it has been used by 
WAARP, it will make a good impression. Who will 
know whether you were payed for it or not? 

If you want to try a script or two, the com- 
plete address is: Mr. N. S. Caplow, Radio Sta- 
tion WAAF, The Palmer House, Chicago Illinois. 


Radio Station WTAQ at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
and WHBY at Green Bay, Wisconsin, do not offer 
a market for the unknown or free lance writer, 
according to Miss Deshais, publicity director. They 
purchase the majority of the scripts through 
syndicates. If you live near, or in the area served 
by these stations, tune in to their dramatic pro- 
grams. Then, of course, try to sell the syndicates 
themselves. 
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Speaking of syndicates, Jack Plumley, formerly 
of Station WRAX in Philadelphia, started a new 
one, and from all indications is out to grab a 
nice slice of the business for himself and his 
writers. Plumley does things in a_ business-like 
way, signing up his writers to a five-year contract 
for each script submitted and accepted. When 
you release a script to him he has exclusive rights 
for the next five years, during which time you 
receive 40 per cent of the gross returns. He has 
deliberately set his price scale a little lower than 
most syndicates, the idea being to gross the largest 
number of sales and bring more money to the 
writer in the end. His new venture has thus far 
met with considerable response from stations in 
this country and Canada, and from all indications 
his syndicate will join the ranks with the others. 

A portion of his recent letter follows: 

“.. . we are in the market for plenty of free 
lance work; 15 and 30-minute scripts, complete, 
and 15-minute serials of 13 or 26 episodes. How- 
ever, we are going to put out only good scripts.” 

This, as I said, is a new syndicate. The lists 
are still open to new writers. The catalogue, al- 
though already printed and sent to over six hun- 
dred American and Canadian stations, is sup- 
planted monthly and will be completely revised 
from time to time. If you have anything good, 
try it here. 

The address: Playcrafters, Jack B. Plumley, 
director, 200 Oakland Avenue, Audobon, N. J. 


WKJC, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, offers a 
small market for scripts with an obvious mer- 
chandise tie-up. Mr. Paul Offer is the man to 
address at the 100-watt station. 


Radio Release, 1025 N. Highland Avenue, 
Hollywood, California, is an outfit making and 
handling electrical transcriptions. Some time ago 
Betty Woods, the script editor, announced that she 
would be glad to examine suitable scripts. A re- 
quest from me for additional information was 
answered by the time this letter went to press. 
However, an inquiry addressed to Miss Woods 
will doubtless elicit all requested information. It 
is best always to inquire first of syndicates and 
transcription houses anyway, outlining what you 
have to offer. 


The First Nighter, sponsored by Campana, con- 
trary to a statement in this column last month, 
did leave the air for the summer months. I 
might add that this move was also contrary to a 
letter of information received from the agency 
handling the program. It was a complete sur- 
prise. For almost six years this show went on 
without a break. Both Campana shows are off 
the air for the warm months now, but both are 
expected to resume in fall. For First Nighter, 
scripts will probably be examined again beginning 
in August or early September, so if you have any 
ready for them, that would be the time to sub- 
mit them. 


June, 1936 








Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


“The Writer's Market” 


- + «has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can ae 
rom this book. 

ORDER TODAY 
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22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

( Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. < 

(1 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me ostpaid one copy of 
“The 1936 Writer’s Market. I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


My subscription is 


0 new 0 renewal D extension 
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vriter’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 


























General, Literary, and Fiction 


Lady’s Book, the new magazine sponsored by 
Fact Digest (which also issues American Humor- 
ist) failed to materialize. The publishers did not 
state why. Address Emaus, Pa. American Humorist 
is edited by J. I. Rodale, buys shorts of 650 to 
1,000 words that are funny. Can only use humor- 
ous shorts. 


American Forests, 1713 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “Our only 
needs for the present are outdoor recreation ma- 
terial, chiefly fishing. Travel stories, with forest 
background. Unique stories of trees, tree people. 
Length not over 3,000 words. Photographs, for 
which we pay from 50c up. We do not pay for 
verse. We report within two weeks and pay one 
cent a word, up, on acceptance.” 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short articles 
on folklore and rural life. See a copy of our 
magazine to get the Arcadian slant. Photograph 
contests are announced in the magazine. We pay 
only in prizes for pastoral poetry. We report 
within two weeks and pay approximately one- 
half cent a word, on publication.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peter- 
son, Editor. ‘We want articles up to 1,500 words 
in length, which will help readers with their home 
making and gardening problems. We endeavor to 
tell readers how to plan, build, furnish and care 
for a home; how to train the rose bush, landscape 
the premises, and so on. We like photographs to 
illustrate an article to accompany it. At least 
5x7, good detail, sharp contracts, glossy paper. 
Occasionally we use poetry having to do with 
homes and gardens. We report within two weeks 
and pay two cents a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Esquire, 919 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 
Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5 a year. ‘We are interested in stories, 
1,500 to 2,500 words. We are overstocked with 
articles. We use a very few photographs, but they 
must be really distinctive. No verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay $75 
and up for stories.” 


Everyday Science and Mechanics, 99 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 


Issued monthly; 10c 


~ 


J 


a copy; $1 a year. H. Gernsback, Editor. “We 
use shorts, kinks and full-detailed and illustrated 
construction articles. Photographs that are scien- 
tific, or of new devices. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on pub- 
lication, one cent and up.” 


Foreign Travel, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Curtis Patterson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We like articles of ap- 
proximately 1,800 words with accompanying pho- 


tographs. Photographs are paid for at $3 each 
if purchased without an article. No verse. We 
pay $25 for illustrated articles.” 

For Me, 30 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. E. J. Costello, Editor. Issued every 
other Saturday; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 


want fiction—an occasional serial and shorts up 
to 3,000 words; articles 2,500 or less; cartoons 
and caricatures. We particularly want satire on 
politics and economics. Our slant is absolute in- 
dependence of any group, but recognizes that this 
is a rapidly changing world. Articles that deal with 
the news behind the news must be documented. 
The magazine For Me offers an outlet for those 
“inside” stories which, almost every day, news- 
paper reporters everywhere regretfully pass up, 
because their editors won’t print them. Material 
for the department ‘The American Society of 
Newspaper Analysts’ is particularly desirable. We 
use photographs, but no poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay one cent 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Life Magazine, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. George T. Eggleston, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short, topical paragraphs, for which we pay from 
$3 to $5; verse in a humorous vein, $1 a line; 
humorous, semi-fiction up to 1,500 words, about 
five cents a word. We do not want Bright Say- 
ings of Tiny Tots, philosophical epigrams or 
fiction. We pay $10 each for architectural gems 
in photographs. We report on manuscripts with- 
in a week and pay on acceptance.” 


Mechanics and Handicraft, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Joseph H. Kraus, Editor, Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy. “We want construc- 
tional and scientific articles; timely features 
(woodworking and metal working) ; experimental 
chemistry and physics. All articles must be well 
illustrated with photographs and drawings and 
should not exceed 1,500 words. [Illustrated kinks 
and shorts. No verse. We report within two 
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of over a score of publishers’ book 


After a conscientious survey ve 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 


are authoritative. 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 

Concise Oxford Dictionary $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 

Jse It 2 

j. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus <n ae 
Peter Mark Roget 

Synonyms and Antonyms 2.50 

oget 

Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 

Write It Right a 
Ambrose Bierce 

Hartrampf’s Vocabulary 5.00 

Comprehensive Dictionary... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls 

PLAY WRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwritin - ae 

Fohn i. Lawson 

Playwriting for Profit........... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 

Radio Writing...... sisiicieleienc. Qe 
Peter Dixon 

Gateway to Radio achre neste 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 


Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them. ; ee 
Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Short Story Technique 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 
edford Jones 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of 


Short Story Writing... ... 1,00 
Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Error piece eae a 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit .... 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
owst 
Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction .. 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 





How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
Robinson 

Best American Short Stories of 

935 2.50 
Edward }. O’Brien 
POETRY OR VERSE 

New Rhyming Dictionary 4.00 
B. johnson 

Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
j. Walker 

Points About Poetry een eunt. ee 


Donald French 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.00 
Anne Hamilton 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
the Writer’s Market eo caa ee 
A. M. Mathieu 
1936 Year Book and Market 
Guide ‘ 
Photo-Market Guide. J 
john P. Lyons 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short 


oS 
cow 


Story .. ; ; 1.00 

Plotto . eae 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 


Georges Polti 
thirty-six Dramatic Situations.. 1.50 


Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story erre S 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Encyclopedia of Comedy........ 10.00 
W. A. Hill 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 


and Camera 
Paul G. Holt and H. R. I 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. .....22.50 
Complete—12 Volumes 

Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


The Said Book .. 150 
All synonyms for ‘‘said’’ 
Around the Copy Desk 2.00 


Medill School of Journalism 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Psychology for the Writer 2.50 

Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 

_—— 





This Trade of Writing 1.75 
Edward Weeks 


Facts About Popular Song 


Writing 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 


james Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing 1.00 
‘red Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Editor’s Choice : 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Becoming a Writer............. 2.00 
Dorothea Brande 

The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Art of Song Writing 1.00 


Al Dubin 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
ournals .50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


Writing the Sex Novel 00 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs -50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
Thesaurus of Slang ; 1.75 


oward Rose 
How to Study Literature 85 
Contest Gol 1.00 
ihese Stories Went to Market. . 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 
Authors and the Book Trade 2.00 


‘rank Swinnerton 


Freedom of the Press 2.75 
George Seldes 
Science Versus Crime 2.50 


Jenry Morton Robinson 


So You Want to Write a Song. .$1.00 
Robert Bruce 


Useful Quotations.............. 1.25 
ryon Edwards 
Dictionary 1.25 


P. and G. H. Putnam 


Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. . 25c 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital Story 
WOU OC SREB ccccesecccace 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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weeks and pay one cent a word up for articles ; 


$2 for photos; ‘Would You Believe It’ photos, $3, 
paid on acceptance.” 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. ‘We like 
articles not longer than 2,500 words, preferably 
shorter, dealing with new ideas in business. At 
the moment we are using considerable material 
dealing with the relationship of government and 
business. Short paragraphs are sometimes bought 
for use in our departments, ‘New Ideas in Selling’ 
and ‘No Business Can Escape Change.’ Photo- 
graphs are used principally as illustrations of 
articles. Occasionally we use verse on business 
subjects. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay on acceptance, rates varying with 
the value of the material.” 


The Parents’ Magazine, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We offer a limited market for 2,000-2,500 word 
articles, scientifically correct, concerning care and 
training of children from birth through teens, also 
mental hygiene for parents. Shorter personal ex- 
perience articles telling how particular and typical 
problem was successfully handled. Occasionally 
we buy short stories concerning children. All ma- 
terial must be written for adults. No juvenile 
material accepted. Payment on acceptance, one 
to one and one-half cent a word. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks.” 





Popular Homecraft, 737 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. L. Day Perry, Editor. 
Issued ten times a year; 35c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We use articles describing the construction of 
various projects, such as furniture, articles of 
leather, metal, plastics, etc. Woodworking articles 
preferred. Length of articles depends on number 
of illustrations. Requirements are step by step de- 
scription of construction, working drawings in 
pencil on white drawing paper, at least one good 
photograph of the finished project, size at least 
5x7. Manuscripts must be sent flat. Material 
sent rolled will be returned unopened. Articles 
should run approximately two pages or less, in- 
cluding illustrations. We can also use shop ideas 
or ‘homecraft ideas’ for which we pay a mini- 
mum of $1, payment made upon publication. 
We report on manuscripts within a week or 10 
days, and pay $8 a page, on publication.” 


Stage, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
John Hanrahan, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3 a year. A magazine devoted to the 
theatre, art, music and the whole field of after- 
dark entertainment. ‘“‘We are especially anxious 
for short, humorous back to book material and 
poetry on the subject mentioned above, under 
type of magazine. Our feature articles are usually 
commissioned. However, all unsolicited material 
is given careful attention, and anything unusually 
good is usually used. Occasionally we use poetry 





WriTer’s DIcEstT 





with a humorous slant. We report on manuscripts 
within a month, and pay three cents a word 
on acceptance.” 


Successful Farming, 1714-16 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. “We use two- 
part serials of eight to nine thousand words total ; 
short stories of four thousand words; short shorts 
of a thousand words or under (we are especially 
anxious to buy this type of story now) ; verse of 
not over four-stanza length; practical agricultural 
articles of about 2,500 words on departmental 
subjects; humor; household articles of 2,500 
words ; agricultural and farm household short col- 
umn fillers of a few hundred words each. We 
report on manuscripts within two or three weeks 
and pay one and one-half to three cents a word 
for articles; three cents a word for fiction; five 
cents a word for short shorts; 25 cents a line for 
verse. Payments are made on 10th and 25th of 
each month.” 


Today, 152 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Raymond Moley, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $4 a year. “We want general topics of in- 
terest in science, sports, economics, politics and 
foreign affairs. Length, 2,000 to 3,500 words. We 
are not interested in photographs or poetry. We 
pay approximately five cents a word, depending 
on the article, on acceptance.” 


Woman’s Digest, 101 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Mina Lewiton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use short transla- 
tions from foreign periodicals of special interest to 
women (500 to 2,000 words in length). We are 
not interested in photographs or poetry. We pay 
$5 to $15 an article, depending on length and 
excellence.” 


Religious 


The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1511 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Rev. 
Mathias Helfen, National President. We want 
modern comedies and camedy-dramas, juvenile 
plays, graduation plays, Christmas dramas for 
adults and children. Lenten and other religious 
dramas. We prefer one-and and three - act 
plays, with a greater demand for the matter. 
Our customers consist largely of the following: 
grade and high schools, women’s colleges and 
dramatic clubs consisting of young adults (18 
to 23 years of age). All plays must be wholesome 
and interesting with plenty of dramatic action. 
Our dramas are not exclusively of interest to 
Catholic audiences. Modern plays in particular 
are suitable for staging before an audience of any 
religious denomination. They must, however, up- 
hold Catholic principles, or at any rate contain 
nothing adverse to these principles. The acting 
time of one act plays should be 25 to 45 min- 
utes, of three act plays about two hours. The 
length of the manuscript should be 75 or less 
typewritten pages for a three-act play. We are 
not interested in photographs or poetry. We re- 
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port as soon as possible, and make outright pur- 
chase depending on length of manuscript, or pur- 


© 

chase on royalty basis (50 per cent of royalties B 
s after cost of publication has been met). Pay- eginners 
a ment for outright purchase made upon accept- 
; ance.” Only 
' The Improvement Era, 50 North Main Street, Me 
: Salt Lake City, Utah. Richard L. Evans, Editor. Se 

Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. A gen- 
eral magazine for all the family, including church 


D features, special features, poetry, fiction and gen- ON THE 15th of each month WRIT - 
i eral essays. “We are interested in seeing short ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
' moral essays on science, travel, philosophy, social of fifty students tn tts Beginner’s Indt- 
: and economic subjects, and miscellaneous. Length, vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Moral serial stories of ; ° . 
‘ wholesome outdoor adventure, family life, school Experienced students or writers with 
4 life, or social situations. Six to ten chapters— a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
25,000 to 50,000 words. Short stories on out- ble. Fifty students will be accepted 
door adventure, family life or social situations, and trained. 
9 i e . 
same type, 800 to 1,000 words |, The purposeof this Beginner'sCourse 
4 “We solicit unusual and dramatic photographs mn Writing 1s to show plainly the ele- 
j of outdoor subjects, great people, great monu- mentals in writing and painstakingly 
1 ments, great paintings, etc. Poetry, general—pref- explain how to write short stories. The 
e erably four to thirty lines. We report on manu- course lasts four months, 
> scripts within reasonable time and pay one-half . , 
5 cent a word for articles and Pra sth 12% cents GRADUATES | o f the Beginner's 
per line for original verse, payable on publica- Course in Writing will not suddenly 
tion.” become professional writers, nor will 


they be able to do stories offhand for 

The Preservation of the Faith, Holy Trinity the smooth paper magazines. They 
Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. Joachim V. WILL, however, understand a few se- 
Benson, M.S.SS.T., Editor. “We are interested crets of professional writing, and be 
in articles on social, economic problems, home able to compose good readable English 


problems, national problems, and current events. in the a ‘ di ° 1 
—s pproved editorial style. Only 
These should be of general interest. All types sincere students desired. 


of articles are considered and needed, but 
especially on social and economic problems. The price of this course ts quite rea- 
Stories are not used extensively, but we welcome sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
them o_o are o—- — for fresh = - study under experienced professional 
new writers. Foetry——good poetry is used, a | writers who will take an individual in- 
ticles and stories should be about 2,500 to 3,000 . . 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 


words. Poems vary in length. We do not want ; 
photographs. All manuscripts are reported on loaned tothose students not owning one. 


within three weeks, and rates vary according to As the class will be limited tn number, 





merit.” we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Rev. Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
Theophane Maguire, Editor. Issued monthly; inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We are a National 
Catholic magazine, interested in essays, stories, WRITER’S DIGEST 
poetry, biography, from 1,200 to 3,600 words in 22 East 12TH Srreer 


Cincinnati, OxI0 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


length. We pay one cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


Child Life, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, SEPP OE CCC CE TERE CEO OT O CE REET ree 
Illinois. Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Issued month- Ct CO Te eRe eae State... 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are over- 
stocked with stories and verse at the present time, 
but we might consider a few simple things with *We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
juvenile appeal. We report within eight weeks story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
and pay one cent a word on publication.” back guarantee on all enrollments, 
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I have requests for material for 
seven NEW magazines which are not 
in circulation yet. A chance for writ- 
ers to get in on the ground floor. 

Publishers are actively interested in 
good book-length manuscripts. 

I can handle the work of a few 
more clients who, not only CAN write, 
but are willing to write the kind 
material editors want to BUY. 

I do not demand that you be a pro- 
fessional. All I ask is that you will 
follow sound advice in writing the 
kind of material which is in demand. 

If you are interested in SALES, I 
have a plan which works. It is yours 
for a postal. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES, 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 






















SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS 


Cash in on your sense of humor 
I have arranged to handle a limited number of new col- 
laborators. Your salable ideas marketed. NO COST I 
split the check with you as high as 50-50. FREE criti- 
cism and help on each idea sent Read my ‘article in April 
Writer’s Digest. Stamped addressed envelope required 


$$$ DON ULSH $$$ 
443 Wrightwood Chicago, Ill. 


















Professional Manuscript Service 


June and July Specials 


Manuscript Service, 25 cents per thousand words on all man- 
uscripts. This service includes original and duplicate neatly 
typed, 2 first and last sheets, errors corrected, 3 suggested 


CARR MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


*“*More for Your Money’’ 
P. O. Box 95, Harrogate, Tenn. 


























FREE READING! 
QUICK REPORTS! 


Send us one script with return postage, we’ll do the rest. 
NO FEE for reading of manuscripts regardless of length. 
Handwritten scripts welcomed. 

MARKETING: THIS MONTH — 00 each 6000 words 

Novels, $5.0 

Write for our free circular aa gives you complete de- 
tails of services and rates. All work confidential. We 
also feature the preparation of original sermons (by 
Minister), club lectures, speeches, essays, etc., at $4.0 
per thousand words to your specifications. 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ 


Bureau 
210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Editorial Rooms: 
705 Railway Exchange Building, Montreal, Canada 














DIGEST 


Book Publishers 


Dodge Publishing Company, 116 East 16th 
Street, New York City. Critchell Rimington, 
Editor. “We want general fiction and non- 
fiction. No juveniles or verse. We are especially 
interested in books of interest to photographers. 
We report within three weeks and pay according 
to contract.” 


j. B. Lippincott Company, 227 S. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. J. Jefferson Jones, 
Editor; B. Lippincott, Associate Editor. ‘“‘We 
publish general literature, fiction, biography, 
juvenile, etc., also medical and educational works. 
Fiction and general literature of all kinds should 
run 75,000 words or more. No verse. We report 
on manuscripts in about two weeks and pay ona 
royalty basis.” 


Vight House Press, Box 381, East San Diego, 
California. H. F. Wight, Editor. “We want 
authentic local color and picturesque and pro- 
fessional speech, for further numbers of our chap 
books. Must be written by people who know 
their particular field perfectly, and can present 
concisely and succinctly the carefully selected es- 
sentials to give writers necessary data and speech 
for making their stories ring true. Length varies 
with the field covered, but should compare favor- 
ably with the chap books we have already pub- 
lished—as should also the arrangement and classi- 
fication of the text. 

“We also need languages and slanguages as cor- 
rupted by various nationalities into ‘Pigin Eng- 
lish,’ together with accompanying peculiarities of 
these people, to enable writers to present faith- 
fully their characters. Should be brief; several 
will be presented in one chap book. No photo- 
graphs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts, 
promptly.” 


Syndicates 


Devil Dog Syndicate, 33 Delmonico Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. James J. Stewart, Editor. 
“We are a newspaper syndicate but will consider 
motion picture plots, stories for same, scenarios. 
All contributors must enclose self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes for return of their manuscripts 
or same will be confiscated. We also use authentic 
sport features for daily newspapers. No photo- 
graphs; no verse. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible and pay in outright purchases and 
in royalties.” 


Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. Charles S. Strong, Editor. 
“We want fact articles—material 1,000 to 3,000 
words, with illustrations. Also short short stories, 
1,000 to 2,500 words ; short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 
words ; serials, 60,000 to 90,000. Query or send 
outlines on serials first. Photographs, but no verse. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days, and 
pay according to arrangement.” 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, California. Jos. B. Polonsky, 
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Editor. “We use non-fiction material only. In- 
terviews with important, internationally known 
persons. Life stories of important persons written 
in the first person and signed by them. Travel. 
Adventure-factual material. All of our material 
is syndicated in foreign countries only. All ma- 
terial to be accompanied by clear photographic 
illustrations. We report on manuscripts within 
ninety days, and pay according to the importance 
of material, on publication.” 


Triton Syndicate, Inc., Capitol National Bank 
Bldg., Hartford, Connecticut. J. K. Bollis, Editor. 
“Short text humor, up to 300 words, for daily in- 
sertion; two-column humorous panels; unusual 
action strip with clinching continuity. All types 
of newspaper features, except feature stories, cross- 
word puzzles, serial fiction and short stories. No 
photographs; no verse. We pay on a royalty basis, 
50 per cent of net return.” 


Universal Press Syndicate, Box 1240, Sarasota, 
Florida. JT. K. Lyle, Editor. We are interested 
only in photographs at present. They should be 
8x10, contrasty and ferrotyped, featuring spot 
news and human interest, oddities. We pay $5 
each for spot news photos, and $1 each on others, 
on acceptance.” 


Radio Syndicates 


Bruce Chapman-Jesse Butcher, Inc., RKO 
Bldg., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Bruce 
Chapman, Editor. “We are interested in seeing 
radio scripts of standard lengths, plays, skits, com- 
edy, popular music. We report within ten days, 
but unsolicited material is seldom used.” 


Radio Release, Ltd., 5746 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California. Miss Betty Woods, Production 
Manager. “We are interested in serials or series ; 
series preferred. Not less than 39 episodes of 15 
minutes each. We report on manuscripts as soon 
as possible, and pay according to worth of ma- 
terial.” 


Trade Journals 


The Billboard, 25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A. C. Hartmann and Elias E. Sugarman, 
Editors. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. 
“We are interested only in articles of a special 
amusement nature and more or less of national 
interest. Query the editors first.” 


Hide and Leather With Shoe Factory, The In- 
ternational Shoe and Leather Weekly, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. “This publica- 
tion covers all phases of the shoe, leather and 
allied industries more completely and more com- 
prehensively than any other paper in this field. 
Our content includes reliable last-minute news, 
vigorous editorials, complete market reports and 
complete technical sections both for the shoemak- 
ing and tannery industries. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





COLLABORATE 


r my creative assistance pay me only 22% of the proceeds 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid Geouriptions, 
egg oe that live; novel, original plots; true-to-life dialogue, 

c. for Radio and Stage Proeentattcns; Book Length ‘ext 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology. Current Trends and Problems, 
pe Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-wr 

a 22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. 
Only your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms 
for sale. Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I immediately con- 
tact editorial buyers, or we go to market via a Nathale Col- 
laboration. For reading and report, when submitting a script for 
age ee sale service or collaborative assistance, enclose i for 
—_ 6,000 words or fraction thereof. After 30,000 words, en- 
close $5, regardless of length. Recommended by writers, editors 
and publishers everywhere: 


N. RALPH NATHALE °“S5, Fiinctsee, ‘Gaui’ 


Manuscript Broker Since 1929 Collaborator 










as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
ences ou want to make more 
you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to acvanse in your present 
ition—read * — in Adver- 
tising,’* now sent free 
This new booklet points the road eS = & 
hundreds of men and women have OLS & 
followed to quickly increase ther © 9 « 
earning pow 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branches of Adv <r... = pean this booklet should 
rove to be an evening wells 
. Send your name and address om this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 305-A Chicago, fl. 
Send FREE booklet ‘Success in Advertising’’ , and full information, 
Name - 
Address 
City State 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





POETS: $100—CASH PRIZES—$100 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1936 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, which gives details of $25 quarterly prizes, 
monthly contests, Book Publication Contests, Free Anthology 
Plan, Help Yourself Handbooks, Handwriting Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy, $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 




















' 

OLIVET WRITERS' “CONFERENCE 
July 17-Aug. 1, 1936. Terms: $75, including board & room. 
For writers who need professional criticism on submitted 
manuscripts, Resident staff includes Carl Sandt urg Doro- 
thea Brande, Alfred Kreymborg, Allen Tate, Caroline Gor- 
don, Jean Starr Untermeyer, Nannine Joseph, as well as 
literary agents and publishers’ representatives. Lectures, 
round table discussions and personal conferences, 

For additional information, address 
THE REGISTRAR, Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 













THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 

Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have _ professionally supenel for publication. I revise, 

lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, 
one dollar per thousand words. Books, 60 cents per 
thousand words. 








EDITH M. NAILL - «= = Edgerton, Missouri 








GAIN GREATER 
VOCABULARY 


Increase your writing ability easily without diction- 
ary. Gain 1,000 words in 10 days. 


50c. Money back if dissatisfied. 


BEAUMONT & CO. 


Complete course 


1057 Parkwood 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Short- Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 


into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Sang Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, . Radio Writing, etc. snag by our 
staff of literary experts, headed ‘by D J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and pi Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short- stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large a gear catalog giving full 
jarticulars an sam le copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHL will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





“We are not in the market for trite, wornout 
articles. We are in the market for good technical 
articles on shoemaking or tanning subjects. These 
should run from 1,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and should tell how to make shoes, tan leather, or 
definite experiences of shoe manufacturers and 
tanners. The editors will be glad to answer any 
inquiries and report promptly on material sub- 
mitted. Payment is at the rate of three-quarter 
and one cent a word and up, on publication.” 


How To Sell, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. A. M. Morris, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want stories of suc- 
cess in selling ; stories around individual selling suc- 
cess resulting from application of new or unusual 


methods, 500 to 4,000 words. Miscellaneous in- 
spirational articles, 300 to 1,500 words. Humor- 
ous selling stories, 300 to 1,500 words. Photo- 


graphs are sometimes used, and are paid for from 
$1 to $3. No verse. We report within thirty 
days, and pay one-half to 1 cent a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


Opportunity Dollars, Bergman, Arkansas. Cur- 
tis J. Cox, Editor. Issued every two months; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We can use only a few 
short original ideas for practical ways to Make 
Money spare or full time—preferably without 
canvassing or capital. We pay from $1 to $5 for 
those used. Manuscripts are not returned unless 
postage is included. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 


The Signalman’s Fournal, 3455 Lawrence Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. A. E. Lyon, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Official 
organ of Brotherhood of Signalmen of America. 
“Most contributions are by members of our or- 
ganization. Occasionally an article from an out- 
sider is accepted, dealing with labor questions or 
technical subjects such as electricity, magnetism, 
etc. Articles by men with engineering training on 
railroads, especially on subjects of railroad signal- 
ing. We report immediately and pay $10 a page 
for technical articles, on publication.” 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Richard Milton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want fact stories of salespeople who sell mer- 
chandise and services as that advertised within the 
magazine, giving practical, brass-tack suggestions 
and methods which readers of the magazine can 
apply in their own selling. Length from 1,000 to 
2,500 words. Photographs where possible, for 
which we pay $1 each. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay one-half 
cent a word, on acceptance.” 


Note 


Tuna Clipper, San Diego, California, an- 
nounced in the March issue of WriTer’s DicEst, 
has discontinued publication. 
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LOW-COST 
Ue) ed 


AT LAST anyone 
can own a New 
Royal Portable 
Typewriter! Prices 
are low now an 
terms are easy ~~ 
only a few cents 
a day! 













Brand-New Genuine Latest Model 


NEW ROYAL PORTABLE) 


with TOUCH CONTROL* 


GREATEST VALUE 


and the most important feature ever offered on a 


typewriter! 
vides it! 


And only Royal pro- 


In addition to Touch Control 
many other exclusive Royal fea- 
tures are included on the New 
Royal Portable; Finger Comfort 
Keys; Centralized Controls; Com- 
plete Dust Protection; and a host 
of others. 


Because the New Royal Portable 
18 so smooth and easy to operate, 


you type better — you do more 
work in less time! 
Select from two models ... 


$49.50 and $62.50. See your nearest 
Royal Portable dealer — or use 
the coupon. 


IN ROYAL'S HISTORY! 


With Touch Control you can instantly match the 
key-tension of the New Royal Portable to your 
finger pressure. Then—in a twinkling—adapt it for 
anyone in your family. Touch Control is the latest, 




















~ 


ACT QUICKLY! 


Learn Touch Typing this 








=) FREE 


summer. Type like an expert. 
Royal’s simple system shows 
ou how—and it’s free with every New 
oyal Portable. 
Prices also include CARRYING 
CASE. Handsome. Compact. 
The typewriter is easily and 
quickly removed permitting the 





case to be used for luggage. 





*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 
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§ Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
+ Dept. WD-76 ; 

» 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
+ Please give me details concern- 
$ ing special low-cost purchase 
§ plan on New Royal Portable. 

s Quote trade-in allowance on 
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gE ne eee eer Typewriter, 


CLIP AND MAIL—PASTE ON POST- 
CARD IF YOU WISH. 


Name 





Street 








City 
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The Writer’s 
$2.00 


Digest, 
the year. 


, 22 East 12th St., 
Vol. 16. No. J 


8. Entered as second class 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Published yd a Writer’s Digest Publishin, 
Apri R 


matter, 





Co., Monthly 


1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati 





SUPPORTS SELF BY WRITING 


“I had no job, and no chance of getting 
one, {saw your ad, borrowed the money 
to pay for the course, and finally finished 
it. But before finishing the course I 
had become self-supporting as a corre- 
spondent for the state papers. I believe 
that if those who want to be writers 
will apply themselves to your course, 
they will soon know whether their living 
is coming out of the writing market.’ 


Edward Foster, Talihina, Okla. 


Why do you think 
youre ot awriter? 


Writing talent seems rare because many 

eople with latent ability do nothing about 
it. You may be one of those people—always hop- 
ing to make a start, but afraid that well-known 
authors have preempted the field. 

Meanwhile, thousands of men and women you 
probably never heard of are adding regularly to 
their income by writing. In fact, they supply the 
bulk of the stories and articles published in 
America. 

This material is easy to write. It is in constant demand 
by publications everywhere. And no one need be a genius 
to get material accepted. A natural aptitude for writing, plus 
practical training, is the answer! 





Test Your Adaptability to Home Training 


If you think you possess the “germ’’ of Writing, take 
Newspaper Institute’s free Writing Aptitude Test. At no 
cost whatever, experts analyze your powers, of imagination, 
narration, logic, your “‘instinct’” for writing. They give 
you a sincere, unbiased opinion of your natural ability. 

Frankly, some aspirants fail to pass this test, although 
they lose nothing by trying. Only those who succeed are 
ualified to take the home- study writing course for which 

e Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. a” is an organization of seasoned newspaper 
men who teach you what it takes to sell stories and og oa 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
ole @ many newspaper men for successful writing, 
Its_ chief ‘pulnslele is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 


Acquire the "Professional Touch" 


The object is to develop your own style. Not to make 
you conform to the style of model authors. You are encour- 
aged to retain your own fresh, individual —— while ac- 
quiring the ‘‘professional touch” editors lo 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profit- 
able art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. 
It is a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying 
journalism that is open to any investigation you want to 

ive it. 
=. first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by 
simply filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today 

now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York, N j 


: NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 
tude Test and further information about writing for profit 
as promised in Writer's Digest, July. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mr. 

PD es. Seaivnksrec' 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen wt 
call on you.) 5626 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





The Forum 











Snubbed by some, smiled on by others, and 
applauded enthusiastically by an important tight 
little clique of socially conscious Midwestern writ- 
ers, the Midwest Writer's Conference held an 
enthusiastic, vigorous meeting at Chicago last 
month. Many of the attending writers, and prac- 
tically all of those taking a guiding hand in the 
policy direction of the Midwest Writers Confer- 
ence were primarily concerned with the use of 
the pen as a means “to securing social justice 
for all.” 

The number of editors, writers, and publication 
editorial employees who have espoused, in private 
or openly, the cause of social revolution has in- 
creased a hundredfold in the past five years. The 
might of the pen, still supreme over all devices 
for persuasion, is today the biggest Red ace.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Will a new realism based on a deep social con- 
sciousness flame out of the grass roots areas? Will 
the next literary capital of America rise out of 
the prairies? These questions will have to be 
answered by the results of the next two years, but 
certain it is that there is a ferment in the midwest 
stirring the writing brethren to awaken and work. 
For the one hundred writer-delegates who des- 
cended upon Chicago on June 13 and 14 for the 
Midwest Writers Conference not only decided 
upon a permanent Federation of Midwest Writers 
and a determined opposition to censorship and 
repression but elected to establish and issue a mid- 
western magazine of national scope with Meridel 
LeSueur as its general editor. 

The call for the conference was issued in the 
names of Nelson Algren, J. S. Blach, Jack Conroy, 
Lewis Fall, Richard Leekly, H. H. Lewis, Dale 
Kramer, Clark Mills, Kerker Quinn, William Pillin, 
Meridel LeSueur, Jay du Von, and Richard 
Wright. 

At a public symposium, over which I was in- 
vited to preside, Meridel LeSueur, Jack Conroy, 
Grace Flandrau, Lawrence Lipton and Meyer 
Levin discussed “The Promise of Midwestern Lit- 
erature” before an audience of three hundred and 
fifty interested persons, and the request for sub- 
scriptions brought an enthusiastic response. 

At the closed sessions the writers discussed 
more specific problems, the agrarian scene, the 
industrial scene, the labor press, the isolation of 
the negro writer, and the phenomenon of the 
little magazine. Finally the conference decided on 
a unique publication which should have its roots 
in the midwest and yet carry a national appeal to 
every type of inteiligent reader. Moreover, edi- 
torial matter for this monthly magazine should be 
gathered and sieved through by the various writers 
groups established throughout the midwest. The 
groups in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Des Moines, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis and Mena, Arkansas (Com- 
monwealth College), are to choose their own re- 
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78 CHECKS SENT 
CLIENTS IN MAY 


The experience of Alvin H. Johnston is typical of 


many writers. He tried writing alone, didn’t do so well, 


and came to me. Here is a letter just received from him : 


Dear Mr. Blassingame:— 

Again I have occasion to write and thank you for a 
check. You helped me click again with — and I forget 
how many times I failed with him on my own. That’s the 
third you placed with him. I also note that on the last 
two sales the word rate was well over the standard, in fact, 
almost double. I know had I been trying to sell to him myself 
I'd never have gotten those rates.” 

—Avin H. Johnston, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





And here’s what John W. Shaw writes about a “first” 

sale I made for him. 
Dear Mr. Blassingame :— 

Your letter and check received. Thanks. I want to say 
in all sincerity that I have received more enlightenment in 
the art of story writing from you than I have from all other 
critics I have worked with. Maybe it’s a gift but so help me, 
this tyro appreciates it.’ 

—John W. Shaw, 
Norwood, N. J. 

Mr. Shaw is only one of a score of writers I’ve started 
selling this year by criticizing their stories and helping 
them revise them to meet the requirements of the editors. 
If you have any writing ability I can help YOU to get 
checks. No courses and exercises. Instead I’]l work with 
you on your stories to get them into shape for the mag- 
azines you wish to reach. 


The fees for individual manuscript criticism: $3 for 
short shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for stories of 2000 to 
5000; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. If the 
story is salable [I'll refund this fee; otherwise I'll tell you 
why the story isn’t salable—and if the idea has possibilities, 
Ill make suggestions for revision looking toward a sale 
to a definite market. 





Avin H. Johnston, who sells 

regularly to Clues, Shadow, 

Top Notch, Popular Detective, 
+» etc. 





78 SALES 
IN MAY 


I made a total of 78 sales 
for my clients during May 
—323 for the first five 
months of 1936... . 20 
“first”? sales. Compare. 











SHORT STORY 


FUNDAMENTALS 


' 


™“ 


= — a 


Send a three cent stamp and 
I'll mail you free, SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS, a 
valuable booklet on the tech- 
nique of today’s fiction. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


1uthor of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of Literary, 


Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines. 


550 Riverside Drive, 


New York City 





1935--88%0f All Collaboration Clients Made Sales--Compare 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








“INTERNATIONAL 


service means 


SALES: Our six years’ active selling ex- 
perience backs every submission we 
make to editors. We know the right 
markets; personal contacts keep us in- 
formed of current market require- 
ments in the magazine and the book 


field. 


HONEST REPORTS: Our new editorial 
director, CASHEL POMEROY, fa- 
mous editor of the old Young's Mag- 
azine, who helped develop almost 
every prominent American author of 
today, gives your manuscript painstak- 
ing appraisal for marketing possi- 
bilities. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: If your 
story does not quite make the grade, 
we tell you how you can make it sal- 
able. We are as anxious to market 
your story and earn our commission 
as you are fo sell it. 


PROMPT SERVICE: We report on your 


submissions within ten days. 


EDITORIAL REWRITING: We do our 
own editorial rewriting on manuscripts 
we consider worthwhile—on a straight 
percentage basis, in no case exceed- 
ing thirty per cent of the proceeds. 
We get nothing for our additional 
work if the story fails to sell. 


Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 
2,000 words; 50c¢ per thousand there- 
after up to 50,000 words. $25.00 for 
any length over 50,000 words. Poems, 
50c each. Your initial fee refunded 
from our ten per cent commission upon 
sale. 


Let us help you with your problems. 
Information on request. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 











gional editorial boards to pass on submitted ma- 
terial and then these selected short stories, essays, 
and poems are to go fer a final decision to the 
general editor, Meridel LeSueur, in Minneapolis 
where the headquarters of the new magazine is 
to be fixed. 

Its general purposes will be to point the way 
to the new creative writing that is being done in 
the midwest and to supply sanctuary for such 
work as the publications of the East have not yet 
learned to accept on the basis of clear merit. 

A resolution was passed by the conference com- 
mending the firm of Little, Brown @& Company 
for the short novel contest which it recently an- 
nounced with a prize offer of $2,500. The con- 
ference voted to urge its members to contribute 
short novels to this contest and to revive interest 
in this neglected prose form. 

In discussing the problem of the writer and his 
livelihood, the delegates declared in favor of a 
resolution asking Director Ahlsberg of the WPA 
Federal Writers Project to increase the quota of 
non-relief writers eligible for work to 25% as has 
been done in New York City. 

There was unanimous agreement that every 
writers group in the midwest should be sent a 
declaration of principles and be invited to affiliate 
with the Federation of Midwest Writers so that 
united action could be effected whenever it should 
be necessary to speak out for the writer and his 
craft. It was the sense of this initial conference 
that the isolation of the individual writer must be 
overcome. All shades of political and economic 
opinion were represented but their common prob- 
lems knit the delegates into a single unit. 

Here and there at both the closed meetings and 
the public symposium the older generation was in 
evidence, but youth pre-dominated. Michael Gold, 
novelist, journalist and editor of the New Masses 
was a visitor of the symposium, at which were also 
present Albert Parry and Harry Thornton Moore 
and Noah Fabricant. For the most part the dele- 
gates and speakers were professional writers with 
established reputations. These included Meyer 
Levin, associate editor of Esquire; Meridel Le- 
Sueur, whose short story Annunciation appears in 
the O’Brien short story anthology for 1936; Grace 
Flandrau, author of several books and a short 
story writer whose work appears regularly in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine; and Jack Conroy, novelist and 
former editor of The Anvil, and a Guggenheim 
Fellow in 1935. There were also Jack Scher, Mil- 
ton Howard, Arthur Clifford and John Rood of 
Manuscript and others who joined in the spirited 
discussions. 

The conference was a challenge to the writers 
themselves. If the Midwest is to have a rebirth 
of literature it depends upon them and upon 


them alone. Louis ZARA, 


811 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Louis Zara is the author of “Blessed is the Man” 
and “Give Us This Day”. He has appeared in 
Story, Esquire, American Mercury.—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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or: 

Ace Detective, iirst issued by Magazine Pub- 
lishers with the August number, is a wide-open 
market for detective writers. For this magazine 
we are seeking the ingenious story in which mys- 
tery, action and characterization are well-balanced. 
There are no restrictions on the type of hero or 
the setting of the story. The hero must have an 
emotional interest in the outcome of the plot. 
Stories which depend entirely on slam-bang action 
for suspense will not be acceptable. Plots should 
have plenty of clever twists, and we prefer some 
terror element. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to Mary Lou Butler, Associate Editor. 

Headquarters Detective uses only stories written 
from the layman’s point of view. Human interest, 
mystery, action and occasional terror are required 
in this book. 

Western Aces has a cordial reception for color- 
ful yarns with strong characterization and adroit 
plot manipulation. 

Manuscripts for these three magazines should 
be addressed to me as Associate Editor, Magazine 
Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. Re- 
ports will be made within two weeks, and individual 
criticism given where merited. Payment is one cent 
a word and up. Lengths are 4,000 to 15,000 in 
all three books. 

Mary Lou BuTLer. 


Sir: 

I have just sold a short story. Sold it to the 
Successful Farming Magazine for $66.00. 

Now I want to write a story for the Country 
Home. It’s going to be about a humorous old 
country doctor, kindly and honest, a fresh beauti- 
ful girl who is a great friend of the old doctor, 
a slick, dapper young doctor who has moved from 
the city, and a young man from a farm outside 
of town. The girl is in love with the young 
farmer but transfers her affections to the slick 
young doctor. The old doctor is concerned be- 
cause he knows the young doctor is connected 
with a drug ring... . 

The DiceEstT is great stuff, Mr. Abbott. 
you. 


Thank 


WixuiAM S. Bork, 
Miltonvale, Kansas. 
To another Dicest reader just started on his 
way—Good luck !—Ed. 
Sir: scald camiabademeaa heii 
The D. M. Publishing Co., Dover, Delaware, 
publishers of Snappy, Pep, La Paree, Gay Paris- 
enne, and Spicy, is in the market for manuscripts. 
Short stories from 3,000 to 3,500 words; novel- 
ettes 10,000 words, 3,500 words in each instal- 
ment. Stories must have simple, intelligent plots, 
not too involved; light, snappy dialogue; the sex 
angle indicated but not emphasized. Manuscripts 


are reported on as promptly as possible, not later 
than two weeks. 
Yac a word. 


Payment is made on publication, 


D. M. Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dover, Delaware. 


Jury, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














‘PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and | 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is | 
used by beginning and professional writers | 
throughout the world cither as a spring- | 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite | 
number of plots; more than there are com- | 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you | 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If | 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. | 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. | 


Sole agents for the sale of Plotto. 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published July 15th is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee.. $3.00 postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, 





Cincinnati, Ohio 








TRY THE BEST! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TO YOUR SATISFACTION. 
1,000 to 20,000 words.. 








20,000 words or more .30 
PO, WNP Diiiwesecccncsccavecsenee 02 
Price includes one carbon copy, and minor corrections, 
if desired. 


VIRGINIA BRAUN 


P. O. Box 92 Norwood, Ohio 














IWANTED—CARTOONS AND GAGS 


More than 500 magazines are paying up to $25.00 
each for cartoons—cash in on this tremendous humor 
market! 

If you have cartoons or cartoon ideas, let me help 
you sell them. I will give you the benefit of my wide 
experience in successful cartooning. (I've sold N. Y. 
American, Judge, many others.) If sincerely inter- 
ested, send stamped envelope for information. 


“MOON” MUENCHOW 
PARAMOUNT BLDG., FALL CREEK, WIS. 



















E-X-T-R-A M-O-N-E-Y¥Y™ 1 
FOR WRITERS! 


Over 1,000 Trade Journals, Class Magazines, and News- 
paper Syndicates want feature articles and short items 
from freelance writers. Our Manual of Instruction shows 
you how to get hundreds of “‘tips’’ for such material from 
newspaper clippings, and we also pay $1.00 each for those 


you discover and follow up as per instructions in our 
Manual. Write for details. 

NEWS FEATURE SYNDICATE 
Room 201, Harold Way & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 

















There is a demand for 
Air Stories; you can 
write them, assisted dy 


Lewis W. Brocker’s ~*~ 


Air Story 
Writer’s Guide 


By a flying writer, it gives full ying language, 
air story errors & their correction, abundance of 
convincing local color, &% complete data enabling 
earth-bound writers to construct air stories. 
“Practically a flying lesson, from take-off to landing,” 
comments an aviator critic, ‘‘with stunts, crack-ups, 
crashes & wash-outs [they are diferent!] thrown in.” 


pate a oul. a ott pom maton 
N is offered on this wor n combination 
VACATION with its companion Writer’s Guides. 
SPECIAL (Wight’s Local Color & Picturesque 











OFFER Seat attp gokart ty te 
WRITER’S GUIDES The SAID Book 


Facilitates Dialogue Con- 

1. Sea & Navy Story struction, Character Delinea- 

2. Doctor, Nurse & Hos- tion, Story Action Promotion. 

° Comprehensively grouped 

pital Story controlled words—vivid, vital, 

3. Air Story picture-action words that make 
There will be times when 


editors ‘‘at home’’ to your 
stories. Postpaid, $1.50. 
you will need each of these ~ 
PAS A we Me ed SPECIAL! The SAID BOOK, 
§ u ouc at 
will sell your story. Is that all three Local Color Chap 
worth 25 cen 


“ Jer book? 800k Writer's Guides & our 
Special - All three for 65cents Postpaid, $2. 


Others in 
Preparation 





brochure Dialogue Analysis. 





WIGHT HOUSE PRESS; BOX 381; EAST SAN DIEGO, CAL. 








ANY WRITER... 


desiring ms. criticism must enclose $1 per thousand 
words, and stamped addressed envelope. 


ALBERT R. WETJEN 


(Ref. Who’s Who in America) 
1051 Curtis St. 


Berkeley, Calif. 











AUTHOR.-TYPIST “2 

_Books, stories, typed. Carbon copy. Correct spelling. 
Upon request, changes made to inject in MSS action and 
emotion. When in our opinion rewriting of MSS is 
necessary will give formula. In short, we aim to save 
time and postage on stories that do not meet market re- 
quirements. Market suggestions for salable scripts. 50c 
per thousand words. 


WILL WAGNER 
6577 Orange Ave. Long Beach, Calif. 


PLAYWRIGHTS! 
Avail yourself of my experience as a producer, direc- 
tor, playwright, play doctor and play broker. 
FICTIONEERS! 
Our criticism—revision service will bring you to the 
selling point. Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 
GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Authors Representative and Play Consultant 
Rm. 902 17 W. 45th St. N. Y. C. 


ANNOUNCING 


_To those who wish literary assistance. We will con- 
tinue our established service. Individual guidance of high 
quality leading to sales. Long experience and thorough 
understanding. All kinds of_manuscripts criticized and 
revised at our former rates. Especial attention to novels. 

















JOHN H. WHITSON'S ASSOCIATES 
Box 88 


Boston, Mass. 











WRITER’S 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIGEST 


Sir: 

The April Writer’s Dicest with the notice of 
our editorial requirements in the “Chicago Market 
Letter” is wrong. 

This is right: 

Dairy World. Editor, E. C. Ackerman, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Interested in 
articles for milk dealers and dairy products manu- 
facturers on plant management, merchandising 
methods, and new plants. Get authority to pub- 
lish articles from owner or manager in writing. 

Length 500-1,500 words; rates 1 cent a word. 
Photographs or specimen ads illustrating articles: 
$1.00-$3.00. 

There is no “Miss” preceding editor’s name. 

E. C. ACKERMAN, Editor 
Sir: 

Aperitif, circulating in the eleven Western states 
with emphasis on the Pacific Coast, has raised its 
rates from one-half cent (Yc) on acceptance to 
one cent (lc) on acceptance. The number of 
pages in this magazine has been doubled, and 
consequently there is a shortage of article and 
fiction material, one thousand to three thousand 
words. 

STANTON DELAPLANE, Managing Editor. 
P. O. Box 354, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

This magazine is a more or less sophisticated 
review for West Coast reader above the average 
cut. 

Sir: 

We are in receipt of a clipping from the June 
issue of the WriITER’s DicEsT in which there ap- 
pears serious misstatements; viz: “Plays are not 
to be sent until November 1,” and “Do not sub- 
mit plays now.” 

As a matter of fact, all manuscripts must be 
submitted prior to November 1, 1936, as the period 
of the competition is from June 1 to October 31, 
1936. 

As we feel sure that many of your readers will 
wish to enter this competition, we trust that you 
will publish a correction in your next issue. 

Bureau Of New Plays, Inc. 
Hore NEwcoMBE, 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





Man Not Only Bites Dog, But Puts on 
Mustard and Eats Him 

Usually when we get circulars from people 
who want to clean up literature, museums, 
or congress we feed it to the office cat, a 
ribald creature with three legs and a sense 
of humor. It remained for tiny explosive 
Jack Woodford to scare not only us but the 
office cat half to death with a mimeographed 
circular. Jack, you will be delighted to know, 
is 50% owner, president, and staff of “The 
Authors Purity League.” 

Sam Fuller, who must be a wag, is the 
other 50%. 
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Sir: 

Thanks when thanks is due! To a tip in the 
April Writer’s Dicest I owe my thanks for a 
neat check which recently reached me for a short 
short story, “The Mob,” from The Midwest De- 
bate Bureau. 

When I had to give up every other magazine 
subscription I stuck to WriTeR’s Dicest because 
it brings so much that is helpful to the writer, 
beginner or professional. 

Susan B. ALLEN, 
Hyannisport, Mass. 





Sir: 

This is to announce that I am withdrawing from 
the International Publishing Service Company, in 
order to open my own literary agency at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

In the future, as in the past, I shall endeavor 
to give my clients my sincerest personal attention 
and shall be very glad indeed to welcome, at my 
new offices, any reader of WritTeR’s Dicest who 
wishes to see me personally. 

In leaving the International Publishing Service 
Company, I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend my best wishes for its continued success. 

A. L. Frerst, 
535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Sir: 

Here’s a tip on how I work, and I’m sending it 
in because it may help others. This fall there is a 
huge graphic arts convention in Cincinnati. I got 
the assignment to cover this convention for a 
couple of sheets and also for one firm that is issu- 
ing a daily paper during the convention. 

This month I am making the rounds to all the 
big mugs in the graphic arts in Cincinnati and 
taking a candid camera picture of them so that I 
will have a large morgue ready for use the day 
the convention breaks. 

Probably I'll be able to sell spare prints to other 
trade journalists or reporters covering the show as 
I'll have one of all the potential news makers. 

F. Etxiot WESTLAKE, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Sir: 

In the Writer’s Yearbook of 1936, I contributed 
an article admitting I had been trying to sell slick 
paper stories for a year or two with perfectly 
miserable results. 

Well, since then, Redbook Magazine bought a 
story from me and that, of course, jumps me from 
the Yearning group to the Dazzling group. So 
here I am, ready to give you all the dope on how 
I did it. 

I have been reading biographical sketches of 
successful writers for so long that I know how the 
Story goes. It goes like this: “I had been fired 
from a lot of jobs and I had time on my hands, so 
one day I won a typewriter at a raffle, and a friend 
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SUMMER wer SELL! 


RITERS! Get your stories on the 
market now! : 
vacationing “big names.” Editors 


are planning 


Steal a march on the 


their fall 


issues; a 


story sold during the summer months when 
competition is less keen will serve as an enter- 
ing wedge that will eventually burst the mar- 
kets wide open for you. 

DON’T GROPE BLINDLY for literary 


success ! 


Learn the truth about your talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 


up trying? 
have been writing and 


For nearly 


a score of years I 
selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 





CHEK-Chart Method! 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story elements 
is examined separately and 
set forth on the CHEK- 
Chart to show you at a 
glance the strong as well 
as the weak points of your 
story. Nothing neglected, 
nothing overlooked 
A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises you 
with regard to changes and 
improvements. 

lear, competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 





syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead toliterary 
fame and fortune. 


I CAN HELP 








your stories, books, pla 
for their sales possibili 


YOU! Send me 
ys. I will read them 
ties. If they can be 


sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 


and honestly what is wrong. 


clearly and completely 

to make them salable. 
I claim no magic 

only experience and 


I'll show you 
what you must do 


powers. I claim 








the ability to judge 
your story expertly 
and to criticize it 
constructively. My 
fees are low; 50c 
per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 
work is done under 
a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “Some 
Common Faults of 
Beginning Writers,” 
will be mailed upon 
request. It’s Free. 





BEST FOR THE MONEY! 
Says Experienced Writer 


“I have sent my work to 
a dozen different critics and 
agents, but until I went to 
you, no one has really gone 
into my own particular work, 
told me just exactly what it 
lacked and then told me Just 
exactly how to switch things 
around so that the article 
or story really had that 
something that puts it 
across. Your criticism is 
not only sound and meals. 
but your almost word _ 
word analysis of my wor 
your painstaking care in ex- 
plaining the little, almost 
intangible things, makes 
your criticism by far the 
st I have ever got for 
my money.’ 


Lieut. P. D. Warren. 





. and wate thing 
I like about your service is 


me an expensive collabora- 
tion course. Your help is 
the real thing!’’ 

Alice R. Leslie. 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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RESULTS 


are what you want when you send your manu- 
script to an agent-critic. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the services of one who is, himself, 
a successful author. Send for Free circular 
W-736, with bulletin listing recent placements 
under the Unified Sales Plan. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
4333 Castello Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writer's Stationery ged 
wa Ib. — arene 7 Bag ato and 25 90x12, $1.15; 25 
9 and 612x9 No. 10 and 50 No. iL 80c 
72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each ‘above 
6 sizes, $1.15. 


se ga Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 


Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ilb., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 


Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 

Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 

Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine.) Each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 

Combination Special No. 8: 10 Kraft 912x121 and 10 Kraft 
9x12 envelopes, 75 sheets fog ty 4 lb. Bond, 715 second 
sheets, 5 sheets carbon—all for $1 


Sensational Values in Bl Stationery: 

















Scobtnation Assortr is 


agg bm saci = er 20 Ib. Franconia Bond: 100 size Svezit, 7 a 25; 
250 for $2.25. 100 size 510x814, 85c; 250 for $1. 
20 Ib. merit noes g3- 50; 250 for $2. 75. 100 


100 size 81x11, 

size 52x81 $1.00; 250 for $2.0 

Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 oven 121, your address upper 
corner, and 25 9x12, your return address big type centered, 
$2.25. 25 612x944 and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 and 25 
No. 10, $1.50. 


ADD 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 


WE PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 
list stationery, combination assortments, printing and samples, free 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


41 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











BY THE WAY— 


If you have not sold, let us help you to the SELLING 
POINT. One script may start you selling. Our word 
for word criticism-revision shows you how to write to 
sell to YOUR MARKET. 

Free typing of every script submitted to criticism- 
revision service. 

If you are a semi-professional, we can help you reach 
more and better markets. 


Write for free circular D 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Editorial Office: Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITER’s DIGEST 





Look at the 


said, “‘Why don’t you write a story? 
trash they publish.” I sat down and thought of 
a plot and wrote it out. I dropped it in the mail- 
box, in a large brown envelope, and addressed it 
to Redbook Magazine. Three days later I received 
a check for fourteen hundred dollars and an invi- 
tation to call on the editor and sign a contract for 
yarns. I bought a yacht and have 
ever since.” 


twelve more 
been 

Does that sound familiar? I would pull the 
same line here, of course, except that I’m afraid 
somebody might read this piece who had read— 
and remembered—the yowler I had in the Writer’s 
Yearbook. 

Consequently, I'll tell: you how it really hap- 
pened (how I sold this slick paper story, that is, 
in case you forgot Who I Am by this time). I 
hope that the secrets I am now going to divulge 
will be taken seriously, because with this informa- 
tion under your belt, you can crash any magazine 
in America. Here it is: 


I wrote and wrote and wrote and wrote and 
wrote and wrote. 

So now that we’ve covered my personal history, 
with its ups and downs, let’s look at my plans for 
the future, expectations of immortality and what- 
not. Well, I expect to write and write and write 
and write, etc. 

The first habit I acquired, that was directly 
responsible for the success that has been heaped 
upon me, is that of spending all my time at a type- 
For instance, when I finish my day’s work 
at the office, I go home and eat dinner and read 
the paper. Then I get right to the typewriter. I 
remove the cover and stack up a big wad of yellow 
copy paper on my right-hand side. I insert one 
sheet of it in the roll, and then I am all set. I 
get down to the business at hand, grimly. 


writer. 


I park my feet on the table, lean back in the 


chair and start to study the wall paper in my 
room. This helps clear my mind of all extraneous 
matter (except the wall paper). The wall paper 


has small flowers on it, and the general effect is 
tan. After an hour or so I start to feel cramped, 
so I put my feet back on the floor, and now I am 
really in a creative mood. 


Then I type. In the upper left-hand corner of 





Dear Mr. Roberts 

You can sure see the fine points. It’s a real 
pleasure to take hold of your criticism—there’s 
real meat in it ! Here’s BALLARD’S REEF 
back again and I think it is what you want. 


IF YOU GET assistance, 
HELP—GET 


RESULTS»> 





Professional! fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach new 
markets. 








DO YOU SELL YOUR STORIES? 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t muates ns aarnagion J and write blindly. 
books—or write us. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Dear Mr. Roberts (9 days later): 

“‘We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 
LARD’S REEF to our list, and payment will go 
forward to you shortly.’’—C. C, S., Editor. 


revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


Send us your stories, novels and 


lf you want to sell, we can help you! 





NEW YORK CITY 
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the paper I type the figure 1. I am really starting 
to get somewhere. 

The telephone rings, and it turns out to be Fred, 
who wants me to: 

a. Meet him in the Trés Bien Club. 

b. Meet him outside the Trés Bien Club. 


c. Call for him and take him to the Tres Bien 
Club. 


I explain to Fred that I am very busy writing 
a story for a magazine, and that there isn’t a 
chance in the world of budging me out of the 
house. Not tonight, Fred, I say to him. Some 
other time, perhaps, Freddie. 

Fred and I meet at the Trés Bien Club twenty 
minutes later and have our first drink. 

Then, of course, there is the matter of literary 
teas. No writer can hope to amount to much 
unless he takes in the literary teas, which are not 
literary and which do not include tea among _ ths 
stable refreshments. Here is where writers prowl 
around discussing royalties and badgering each 
other about the other fellow’s last book, and in 
general basking in blissful artistic atmosphere, until 
there is no longer a drop left in the house. Then 
they all jump up and make a mad rush for the 
door and wind up with Somerset Maugham’s hat 
instead of their own. This seems to cover the social 
life of a writer adequately, and so we move on to 
the next phase, which is of paramount importance. 


It is the sex life of the writer. 

The sex life of the writer is similar to that of 
the sunfish, known in some parts of the country 
as the pumpkin-seed or the common guppy. In 
other words, a writer’s sex life is confined to spawn- 
ing in the early spring and late fall, generally in 
three-room apartments where incense is occasionally 
burned. Writers who are single are always about 
to get married and writers who are married are 
always about to get divorced. There is an excellent 
marital turn-over among writers. 


This is because they have time to get drunk 
oftener and they stay drunk longer than, sav, 
A. & P. clerks, who have to confine their serious 
chasing to week-ends. A writer’s week-end begins 
on Thursday and ends on Wednesday as a rule. 


There are a few minor matters which I feel 
obliged to call to your attention. All writers read 
the Sunday book review section of the New York 
Times, where yesterday’s novels are the news of 
today. In the Times review section you will find 
that three people review all the books and that 
varietv in the fare is achieved by having these 
three sign some of the reviews with their ful 
names, others with only the initials, and still oth- 
ers without any signature at all. By reading what 
these three people think of the books they happen 
to run across in the course of the week, you will 
be aware of all the new trends in Amer. Liter- 
ature, although the British are given something 


of a nod, too. 


Jury, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference 


(Sponsored by Middlebury College! 
Bread Loaf, Vermont, Aug. 20 — Sept. 3 
DIRECTOR: Theodore Morrison 


A conference of well-known writers, editors, 
and critics, offering those who wish to profit 
by expert professional criticism and advice 
opportunities for which Bread Loaf has be- 
come famous. 


Personal Interviews for Manuscript 
Criticism, Lectures, 
Round Table Discussions 
Staff members: Bernard De Voto; Julia 
Peterkin; Josephine Johnson; John Mason 
Brown; Robert Hillyer; Edith Mirrielees ; 
Helen Everitt; George Stevens; Gorham 


Munson. 
All inquiries: 


R. L. BROWN, Esq. 


Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 











EARNEST WRITERS 


who wish to start selling, by the easiest and shortest 
method, should learn more about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, now enabling students to sell 
month after month, consists of a series of eleven 
assignments, in which we help you build up your 
stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is 
returned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and SALES. You 
actually write stories during the course. The in- 
tensely personal work we do with you on these stories 
is the backbone of Supervised Story Writing, which 
has no marks, grades, or diplomas; no form letter 
reports, simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which makes you write and SELL. 

We market your stories on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis—often making sales before the 
completion of the work. We offer no guarantees 
that you will become a big name writer overnight; 
but we do offer to earnest writers a, service which 
has enabled a great many to save years of discour- 
aging labor. Write today for more detailed in- 
formation. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Please send full information about Supervised 
Story Writing, at no onanaete to me. 
Ge are 


Address 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 





year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 


Canada, $2.50 a year. Volume 16 


JULY, 1936 No. 8 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 


Selling the Outdoor 


nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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If you are seeking success in the field of | 
creative writing | 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING + 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
a 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 


by Laurence D’Orsay 


is = ‘“‘best seller’’ among those who seek careers 
in authorship. It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 
and NO THEORY. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 


ae en 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! } | 
Both books, carriage prepaid .....4. . $5.00 | 


(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph bie, 
if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 «, 4TH street © PUBLISHERS * Los anceces, catir 














| 
| 











QOk Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 

Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 

Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 

Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 

reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 

PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 

Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 

Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 


| Clarence D. Chamberlin,, Admiral Robert E. 


Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, ‘General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. ‘Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 
Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 


| prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 


able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels, Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


rs! ad Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Hard. and PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Juty, 


Then, of course, it is vitally important that you 
read the short story anthologies which peep out 
of the publishers’ offices yearly. In the anthologies, 
the ratings go like this: 

Very gloomy story—three stars. 

Not so gloomy—two stars. 

Just barely gloomy—one star. 

Cheerful story—no mention. 

No, this isn’t necessarily sour grapes. In this 
year’s Best Story anthology three of my stories are 
starred. One of them got two stars. Two stars- 
think of it! I guess I didn’t stick quite enough 
gloom in there to get in the top bracket, which is 
a pity, but I’m slanting one for this anthology 
next year. Look for me, and watch the stars go by. 

Lastly, all writers own dogs. Some of them 
breed dogs, others just have dogs flapping around 
the house to be fondled in between the taping of 
old pipes, and still others have them for hunting 
grouse in Piggot, Ark. If you ever get to be a 
successful writer and you don’t love dogs and own 
dogs, then you are just a misfit in the profession. 

So now you have seen how a successful writer 
works and thinks and reacts to the little things 
in life. If my few words have been of help to 
anyone,-I shall be pleased and baffled. 

It isn’t every subscriber of WriTER’s DicEstT that 
sells to Redbook his tenth trip out, so I hope you 
won’t mind my breezing this chit in. 

Duane DECKER, 
552 Laurel Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sir: 

Toys and Novelties, published by Porter-Spof- 
ford-Langtry Corp., Chicago, has been in existence 
28 years. Toy World, published by the Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia, first started on the Pacific 
Coast 10 years ago. Within recent years its pub- 
lication office was moved to Philadelphia. In the 
course of its history its management acquired 
ownership of two other papers in the field, Toy 
Department and Bicycle World, the latter having 
been incorporated into Toy World as a separate 
section devoted to cycles. 

The merged publication, to be known as Toys 
and Bicycles, will be published by Toys and 
Bicycles Publishing Company, headed by H. J. 
Bligh, who, since 1934 has had the controlling 
interest in Toys and Novelties. 

Publication office will continue to be located at 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Joun J. Wetcu, Editor. 


Preston J. Bell, Editor of The Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser, 19 East 47th St., New York City, 
wants material of interest to the managers and 
assistant managers of the five and ten to dollar 
general merchandise stores, treating such subjects 
as window and counter displays, shrinkage, sales- 
girl training, etc. He buys photographs of win- 
dow and store displays for each issue. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Advised 
resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








THE GAG BUILDER 


Shows You How to Write Salable Gags 


Written and compiled by Don Ulsh, whose article, ‘‘How to 
Sell Humor’ appeared in April Writer’s Digest. Simple 
practical instruction that will enable you to write the kind 
of gags that get the editors’ checks, Profusely illustrated 
with examples of every salable humor base. .Price 


443 Wrightwood, Chicago Box 314 














CRITICISM— 


Has the criticism of even the most patient 
literary counselors failed to help you? Then 
you may be interested to know there are two 
completely different types of criticism, both 
of which are necessary for any permanent 
success in fiction writing. Literary adviser 
for over a decade, seldom advertising, for- 
merly on the editorial staffs of two of the 
largest Houses in America, author of scores 
of stories, I have prepared a booklet, A Few 
Facts About Criticism. It may prove inval- 
uable to you. Mailed for stamp to cover 


postage. 
EDWARDS A. DORSETT 


Hiltonia Trenton, N. J. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Our |ThirdjAnnual BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST Will Award 
$2,325.00 
2 
IN’ 24 FREE PRIZE PERIODS OF PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL HELP V 
. — ° = 
_ During July, August and September I will EACH MONTH select the eight new 
writers whose manuscripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in 
writing to sell—entirely without charge, except our regular agency commission on sales, 
Just a fi f lients’ : 
eno trn gene met THE’EIGHT FREE PRIZES EACH MONTH 
Ist PRIZE: My help with your writing problems for one year (Value) $400.00 
fe 2nd PRIZE: My help as above for six months................. 5 200.00 
3rd PRIZE: My help as above for three months............... - 100.00 
</ . 4th PRIZE: My help as above on 40,000 words of your manuscripts " 30.00 
& 2 5th and 6th PRIZES: My help as above on 20,000 words 
g (2 prizes, each worth $15.00)..........cccceeeeeeeeeees 30.00 
5 7th and 8th PRIZES: My help as above on 10,000 words P 
= ae |) ret a reac 15.00 
+} Total Value of Prizes For Each Month............... $775.00 
y li 
2 Enter This Contest Today! | SUCCESS — Which Can Also : 
” é 1 
z THE BEGINNERS’ FICTION |. Pe pea eae ‘ 
irnenmner <_ iY ne o n e Results / 
2 CONTEST “ ys to all sing who “For Lest Youre Contest Winners: ti 
pare Sek Se Gee Thee Pout Semen RUTH TRACY MILLARD, second s 
= stories nor had a novel published prize winner in our September, 1935, I 
= within the last year. All you need do | Contest, says: b 
™~ to enter is to submit a manuscript for | “I had to rewrite one 
2 my agency service at my regular rates story three times for 
> specified below: you, Mr. Lenniger, but tt 
x when I finally achieved V 
ws My help and advice with your indi- a version to your satis- fc 
2c =i th vidual writing and selling problems faction, you reported it P3 
costs $2.00 on manuscripts not over sold within the next 
alae 2000 words, and 75c per thousand if five days!” asi) 
Fi ort aide longer. BOOKS: 25-40,000 words, - =e Phe or gc ir 
ine Hand of EL $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61- ; Snead | 
i , ’ : 4 4 check for a $350.00 first py ittar 1) 
1) 80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 contribution to Country Mprookiya, Ne. C) 
words, $25.00. For this nominal in- Gentleman within a month after we 
vestment you receive: (1) Immediate awarded her prize—a story she com- “ 
Hell H recommendation of salable manuscripts pletely rewrote in line with my criti- b 
atti orse Heave to actively buying editors. On Amer- cisms and suggestions. Other 1935 
on Tiny Pink Elephant 1 ican sales we charge 10% commission; Contest banger riage a ay ag os zi 
Man Bs 15% . a ce : ceiving my checks for sales to leading 
he MURDER MASQUERADE 77 foreign sales { ) Ef your publications as a result of my training fi 
=} scripts are unsalable, I will render an . sae? res 
fp ee Sel Ae ats he during their prize periods. t] 
7 1onest Constructive criticism telling you And—there’s no reason why YOU 
7 2xactly why, and will show you specif- shouldn’t be among the new writers t 
8 ically how to revise and replot those we'll launch through the 1936 BEGIN- u 
which can be made salable. NERS’ FICTION CONTEST! 0 
Q , Give your literary talent a real chance by entering your best manuscripts in d 
this Contest immediately. Full details, rules and Contest entry blanks will be fur- . 
fe nished on request. Write for them NOW—while you are thinking of it! ] 
PSe 
238 
“oO AUGUST LENNIGER 
“5 Site ARY AGENT 
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